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MALVERN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Let other bards of angels sing, 

Bright suns without a spot ; 

But thou art no such perfect thing ! 

WOBDSWOBTB. 

'* AsTLEY may say what he likes ; but I 
will not yield the point, nor admit that it is 
merely selfishness, or love of variety which 
makes me wish to go to Malvern. I am sure 
it is the best thing for mamma! That 
change of air and scene, and all the wonder- 
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2 MALVERN. 

ful eflfects which are derived from that cold- 
water system will be more good than all 
they can do in London. Stifling, hot, dreary 
London! who ever conld get well here? 
Oh ! to think of the fresh, breezy walks we 
shall have up those hill sides, which I have 
not seen since I was ten years old ! those 
bubbling springs of delicious water — it 
makes me thirsty even to think of it. And 
then, as Mrs. Hunter says, to live entirely 
free from household cares, with no trouble 
about dinners or cooks — nothing to do but 
to obey directions, and submit to the system 
— oh ! that will — that must do her good ! 

" After all Astley said yesterday about my 
self-will and love of domineering, I wonder 
what he will think now, when he hears it is 
settled. It is so provoking of him to be 
always finding wrong motives for my 
conduct; the more so, because, although I 
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never own it to him, the wrong motives are 
very often the right ones. 

'^ How he guesses what I am thinking of, 
and turns my actions inside out ! and yet I 
would not be without him for the world. I 
hope he was not really angry last night ; he 
did look vexed. Ah ! that is his knock. 
I must shut this up ; I would not risk his 
seeing it." 

Flora Denys closed her Russian leather- 
bound journal, and pressed the spring lock to, 
just as the person of whom she had been 
thinking, entered the room. She looked up 
with a sort of saucy smile. 

"Good morning. I hardly expected to 
see you here to-day," was her salutation, ex- 
tending two fingers to him. 

" I thought, perhaps, you would like a 
walk. Flora," said he, without noticing her 
insinuation, " as I knew your mother was gone 
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4 MALVERN. 

out driving without you, for I met her in 
Rccadilly/* 

" Yes, she is gone about some housemaid's 
character. That is a trouble she will be 
saved at Malvern ; we shall want only one . 
maid there," replied Flora, with em- 
phasis. 

" She told me that was settled," said 
Astley. " I only hope you will find it answer 
your expectations. I do sincerely wish it 
may make her better." 

" Well, that is generous, Astley," replied 
she, colouring, "when I know you dis- 
approve of the plan. It is more than 1 
expected you to say." 

" Why, what could you expect of me ?" 
said he, looking at her with surprise. " If 
it is to be, do you suppose I should not wish 
my aunt to be benefitted ?" 

" I dare say you were right in opposing it," 
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said Flora, not answering directly ; " and I 
almost wish I had not urged it so much. I 
think I will give it up, after all. I could 
easily persuade mamma to change." 

"Then, I think you would be quite 
wrong," was his abrupt reply. 

"Why, Astley, what an inconsistent 
creature you are ! Yesterday you were 
scolding me, for influencing mamma to go ; 
to-day, when I propose to give it up, you tell 
me flatly I am quite wrong again. If I 
cared for pleasing you— which I don't in the 
least — *I am sure I should not know how to 
do it." 

The young lady turned away, with a look 
of such vexation as rather belied her 
words. 

" You do understand me. Flora, I know," 
replied he, fixing his eyes on her gravely. 
"You know it was not your going to 
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Malvern, or your wishing to go, that I ob- 
jected to. I can form no opinion, as to 
whether it will be good or bad for your 
mother, and should not, therefore, venture to 
express one." 

" Then, I should like to know what it was 
you did object to," cried she petulantly. " I 
am sure you expressed dislike enough to the 
plan yesterday, and, indeed, ever since 1 
mentioned it." 

"You know it is your overbearing, 
domineering way to your mother, which made 
me remonstrate ; your §elf-will, and resolution 
to seek your own gratification at her 
expense." Astley spoke hastily, [and rather 
indignantly. 

Flora's face crimsoned, and she walked 
away into the back drawing-room, as if in 
search of something; wandering from one 
table to another, and looking amongst books 
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and papers; ending with devoting all her 
attention to a box of mignonette and Ericae, 
which stood in the window. 

Astley looked after her, sorry that he had 
made her angry, and thinking that after all 
he was not so much better than herself, as to 
give him a right to find fault with her so 
harshly. It was an old dispute, an old source 
of irritation; he was quick at seeing her 
failings, and would not see them in silence ; 
but his hastiness often interfered with the 
good, which a more gentle remonstrance or 
a playful rebuke might have effected. Both 
parties, however, had that degree of frankness 
which prevented their nursing resentment, or 
brooding over injuries. Flora's colour gra- 
dually subsided to the usual faint tint, and 
she began to sing to herself as she watered 
her plants. 

He came up to her. 
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" How sweet your flowers are," said he. 
" I suppose you will not walk with me to- 
day. Flora ?" he added, in a sort of apologetic 
voice. 

" Yes I win,*' she cried, with much anima- 
tion, '' I win go and put my bonnet on this 
moment,'* and with these words she ran 
away, leaving Astley in a strong fit of admi- 
ration at her good temper. 

Whilst he was diverting his thoughts by 
looking, over the newpaper, he was interrupted 
by the arrival of visitors. Two ladies were 
ushered in. 

"Ha! Mr. Boyle," cried the elder lady, 
presenting him with a bright pink glove to 
shake, " I am happy to see you. Do you 
know my niece. Miss Grant ? Louisa, you 
never met Mr. Boyle, I think. We were 
told Flora was at home." 

*• Miss Denys has just left the room," repHed 
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Asdey, after acknowledging the introduction 
to Miss Grant, for whom he instandy con- 
ceived a violent dislike, arising from the 
gay colours of her dress, and the absurd 
way in which her bonnet was set off her 
head. 

" Louisa is all impatience to see her dear 
former friend. Flora ; they have not met for 
six years, but she is extremely attached 
to her." 

"Miss Denys must have been a child 
then/' said Astley, in a tone which conveyed 
the 'insinuation that he did not suppose the 
same of Miss Grant. 

" Can you tell me, Mr. Boyle, if the 
Malvern scheme is settled?" inquired Mrs. 
Hunter, the elder lady. 

" I believe so," was his brief and reluctant 
answer. 

" I am sure I hope it will do your aunt 
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good ; your sweet cousin, too, will enjoy the 
change. Will she not, Louisa ?" 

" I should think so," replied Miss Grant, 
in a sort of assured tone and manner, which 
sounded like a school-boy's voice, " it is the 
place to enjoy oneself, if one only knows bow. 
Variety, amusement, idleness, all encouraged 
as virtues — cardinal virtues; told to dance, 
and play, and make merry, and plenty of 
opportunity for it. Oh ! it is famous." 

Astley's dislike increased at every word 
she uttered. 

" You have been there yourself," saifl he 
politely. 

" Yes, and hope to go again. I under- 
stand Flora has grown up quite a beauty ; 
she was charming six years ago, I remember. 
I used to think so even then, though at that 
age, I suppose, I was not a great connoisseur 
in beauty. Very young girls think more of 
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the heart and temper, Mr. Boyle, than of the 
features." 

Astley thought that Miss Grant's looks 
greatly belied her, if six years ago she could 
have fairly laid claim to the title of a very 
young ghrl ; he was persuaded she was thirty, 
if she was a day. 

" I should almost fear for our dear Flora's 
high spirits though, at such a place,'' con- 
tinued Mrs. Himter, in her bland voice, " she 
is perhaps a little giddy, a trifle volatile ; do 
you not think so ?" 

''She has rather high spirits," said he, 
reluctant even to admit so much. 

" Yes, I was sure you must think so ; 
volatile — sadly volatile — a little — the least 
little bit of a flirt," insinuated Mrs. 
Hunter. 

"Not that I know of," replied he, 
stoutly. 
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" Well ! well, perhaps not before you ; I 
know you have great influence ; keep her in 
order — manage her completely; but spirits 
will break out — ^will not always be cramped 
down, and in your absence, my dear Mr. 
Boyle — " and Mrs. Himter nodded and 
smiled as if she knew all about it. 

" What ! you are Mentor to your pretty 
cousin," said Miss Grant, fixing her great, 
black eyes on AsUey. ** It is quite the office 
for one of your age and sex." 

It was impossible to tell from her tone 
whether she spoke in simple earnest, or in 
irony, though he suspected the latter. He 
answered distantly : 

" Miss Denys has her mother to guide 
and take care of her." 

'* Oh ! yeS| of course," said Miss Grant ; 
and at the same moment, Mrs. Hunter 
spoke: 
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'' Yes, yes, but poor Mrs. Denys ; she is so 
very indulgent — so easily over-ruled ; I fancy, 
from what Flora says, she can wind her round 
her finger; not that the dear girl ever made 
an improper boast. She has too much sense 
to say such things; but one can see, one 
can see, Mr. Boyle; and one cannot but 
know.'* 

" I do not know whether Miss Denys is 
aware that you* are here," observed he, in- 
tolerably provoked at hearing Mrs. Hunter's 
insinuations. ^^ I will go and see for her." 
And, without in the least regarding Mrs. 
Hunter's entreaties not to disturb himself, 
he left the room. 

" What a disagreeable young man !" cried 
Miss Grant; ^^such pragmatical airs! I 
wonder Flora Denys can bear him ; and he 
is not her real cousin either." 

" No, only her uncle's step-son. But he 
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will probably have a large fortune, Louisa ; 
for he has an old bachelor unde, who has 
made an immense deal of money out in Aus- 
tralia ; and who talks of coming home and 
adopting him." 

" Ah !" 

" And I really do not think Flora does like 
him very much ; I am sure they often quarrel 
You might easily cut her out ; and it would 
be worth trying, with his proSpects.'* 

" WeTl see," observed the younger lady ; 
" here they come." 

Astley, meanwhile had run up stairs, and 
knocked at his cousin's door. She opened it, 
prepared for a walk. 

"What now! have I been long? or are 
you in such a hurry, Astley, that you cannot 
wait till I come down ?" said she, smiling. 

"Oh, Flora, there are two ladies in the 
drawing-room," said he, laying his hand on 
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her arm, " Mrs. Hunter, and a niece of hers, 
who claims you as an intimate firiend six 
years ago. She is longing to meet you again." 

*' Six years ago I why I was an infant then, 
not quite fourteen, and had no friends but 
mamma and you. What a bore their coming 
now ! — they will spoil our walk." 

"Well, do come down. The sooner it 
begins, the sooner it will be over." 

Flora only smiled, and ran quickly down 
stairs. 

She could not, on first entering, remember 
Miss Grant in the least; and the latter 
scolded her archly for being a naughty little 
thing who forgot her best and greatest friends, 
and then burst out into congratulations on 
her going to that most charming of all 
charming places in England, the most un- 
English, the most amusing, the most renova- 
ting of all fashionable resorts — a place which 
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made old people feel young, and turned young 
people into children again. 

This latter sentence afforded a key, Astley 
imagined, to the extraordinary delusions under 
which Miss Grant seemed to be labouring, 
relative to the idea that she and Flora had 
been girls together. 

Miss Denys listened with placid attention 
to her raptures, and then turned to address 
Mrs. Himter. Up jumped Miss Grant, and, 
exclaiming at the beauty of the flowers, 
walked into the other drawing-room to ex- 
amine them; and next moment, her voice 
was heard demanding the names and natural 
histoiy of the specimens. 

'^ Do go and introduce Miss Grant properly 
to my pets, Astley," said Flora, with a de- 
murely mischievous expression ; she was sure 
he did not like her at all, and proposed this 
to plague him. 
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Whilst they were engaged in the other 
room, either looking at the flowers, or the 
paintings on the wall, or the various 
mineralogical specimens in a cabinet, Mrs. 
Hunter was discoursing to Flora about 
Malvern. 

" I hope, my dear, you wiU be prudent ; 
don't get into mischief; don't let admiration 
turn your head ; Mr. Boyle, I can see, is very 
anxious about you.'' 

'' About my mother, I should think you 
mean !" said Mora, opening her blue eyes, " we 
do not go for my health." 

" No, no, my dear, I mean you. I hope 
you will take his advice, and attend to all 
that he says; he is a very prudent y6\mg 
man, but he will not stand nonsense I 
suspect. Are you not afraid of him ?" 

" Oh I he is very good-natured," replied 
Flora, carelessly. 
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''Rather over precise, is he not?" said 
Mrs. Hunter, in her sweetest voice. 

'' I am sure I do not know/' was Miss 
Denys's unsatisfisustory answer. 

'' I should suppose you must find him so, 
with your high spirits, so charming from 
being fi-ee and natural; fi'om what passed 
between us just now, I should not expect 
you would suit at alL Some men cannot 
endure liveliness, and always grumble at 
it." 

" Oh ! but you do not know," said Flora 
very gravely, " you have no idea what either 
of us are like, when we are alone together. 
People are never the same before company, 
and of course anything which they say to 
strangers, must not be taken au pied de la 
lettrer 

" Ob, my dear, I did not expect to hear 
such things from you; surely you do not 
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uphold hypocrisy and insincerity," remon- 
strated Mrs. Hunter, quite shocked. 

" Hypocrisy and insincerity ! oh, dear no ; 
we do not use such bad, hard words in 
good society, Mrs. Hunter. We caU it 
politeness and knowledge of the world, tact 
and discernment, to suit our manners to our 
company ; and so, of course, though you and 
I can be so easy and open to each other, you 
ought not to be surprised if I am quite different 
to other people." 

"My dear Louisa," cried Mrs. Hunter, 
rising, and breaking in on the conversation 
in the other room, " we really must be going. 
We are preventing our dear flora from going 
out." 

Flora, who was too anxious to get rid of 
them to feel it did not signify, and too sincere 
to say so, saw them depart without any res- 
ponse to Miss Grant's affectionate anticipa- 
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tions of future meetings, or any wish to see 
her again. She did not like the innocent 
way those great black eyes opened to look at 
Astley, and still less could she endure the 
drooping of the long eye-lashes, that Astley 
Dodght gaze at them. 

As soon as the carriage was gone, the 
soUdisant cousins set off ann-in-ann for the 
Park. 

" That woman makes me sick," was Flora's 
observation, breaking a prolonged silence. 

Astley demanded her meaning; to what 
antecedent did the demonstrative pronoun 
apply. 

" To that Louisa Grant,'' said Flora, in a 
voice of comic indignation, " with her air of 
conscious beauty, as if she thought all the 
world would look at her face, and so she 
must resign herself to it. I hate women 
who droop their eyelids, and simper, and 
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move in that measured way, as if they were 
studying the effect of each gesture. And as 
to Mrs Hunter, she is a hypocrite. But 
I suppose you adnoiired Miss Grant, Astley ?" 

"Yes, she is very handsome," said he, 
with provoking gravity. 

" I thought you would like her," continued 
Flora, with a little malice, " that considerate 
tone, and thoughtful air, which show that 
each look, accent, and word was well weighed, 
that consciousness of the importance of each 
action she performs, are just what you have 
been trying to impress upon me for the last 
six years. Perhaps by the time 1 am as old 
as Miss Grant, I may be more like her. I 
mean to begin in earnest, now I have seen 
my pattern. Look," and her face assumed 
in a moment so absurd a caricature of Miss 
Grant's self-conscious expression, a look so 
much at variance with her own frank and 
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digag^e manDer, that Astley could hardly 
retam his gifavity. 

" K there is one thing I hate more than 
another, it is mimicry/' was his only reply 
to her observation. 

"Well, I believe you are right, there," 
replied she, resuming her usual tone and 
manner. " I dare say it is wrong, but I cannot 
help it sometimes/' 

" Flora, I wish you would think/' said he 
abruptly. 

" Of what ?" she answered. 

" Why, seriously, of right and wrong, and 
those sort of things." 

" Well," said she, as he hesitated, 
" a propos to what ?" 

" Why, whether you ought to be content 
to do what is wrong, and say you cannot help 
it. You know it is not true. You might 
say, you will not help it," replied he, gravely. 
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'' Yes, I suppose I could, if I were to try 
very hard/' said she; '^but, in such a little 
trifle as laughing, or not laughing, it is not 
worth trying much about/' 

" But is it a trifle? What makes it so ?" 
enquired he. ''In the first place, what 
makes it wrong?*' 

" Why, really, I don't know. It's being 
ill-natured, perhaps ; but I do not mean to 
be ill-natured, I am sure," was Flora's some- 
what indefinite answer. 

" Do as we would be done by," suggested 
he. « What do you think of that ?" 

" WeD, perhaps, that does settle it," re- 
plied she, frankly. 

" Now do you think you ought to style it 
a trifle to break that rule ?" 

"What makes you so grave to-day, 
Astley ?" said she, unwilling to answer. 

"Perhaps, you call it little, because the 
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temptation is so slight," pursued he ; ^' but 
that only makes yielding to it more inexcus- 
able." 

She was silent, but coloured deeply. 

" Have I made you angry ?" looking at h& 
as he spoke. " I did not mean it ; but I 
have so often regretted to see you hurt and 
lower the tone of your character, by your 
habit of ridiculing others, that I determined 
to speak, at last." 

" No," said she, with an effort, " I am not 
angry; and really — only — ^but, after all, do 
you think it hints me so much? Why, 
what harm does it do ?" 

" May I speak out ? Well then, besides 
the evil of indulging in anything really wrong, 
however small in itself, that tendency to look 
at the ridiculous in characters — to expose and 
laugh at it, however amusing — is a most in- 
jurious process. It has the same sort of 
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effect mentally, that constantly using one eye 
has physically ; it weakens the perception of 
beauty, of pathos, of simplicity. It eats up 
the affections — ^it hardens the heart." 

" All that ?" said Flora. " I never mean 
to be ill-natured, but I like to laugh." 

" I am sure I do not wish you to leave it 
off; only do not search for subjects of 
laughter, as if your value for society depended 
only on its affording you matter for ridicule. 
Laugh when the subject naturally furnishes 
laughter, but do not be always making choice 
of ridiculous subjects. Laughing may be an 
auxiliary to living, but should not be its 
grand aim and object." 

" Only most people will make themselves 
so absurd in some way," urged Flora. 

" Most people have some good quality — 
many, far more than you give them credit 
for, I dare say, Flora. One of the faults 
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some people fall into is^ making heroes or 
heroines of acquaintance, elevating them in 
imagination, until disappointment forces the 
truth on the deluded devotees, and pulls 
down the idol from its usurped throne. But 
another as common is, the habit of seeing 
no virtue, no goodness, no beauty ; and this 
is certainly much worse for the owner of this 
peculiar want of perception. But I have 
preached you a long sermon, Flora ; now I 
will leave off. When do you go ?" 

" To Malvern ? Next week ; that is, in 
four days time." 

" How I shall miss you I" sighed Astley. 

" Shall you ? You must come and see us 
there. I cannot do without you." 

Astley only smiled at first ; but his cousin 
would not leave off, until she had extracted 
from him a promise to that effect; which 
was afterwards extended into an engagement 
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to accompany them, to the place, and see 
them settled there. This latter improvement 
was the addition of Mrs. Denys, and was 
not suggested, nor agreed to, untU afker their 
return home. 

Astley and his step-father, Mr. Frank 
Denys, dined with Flora and her mother that 
day, when the Malvern topic was again dis- 
cussed. 

'* I don't know that 1 expect much pleasure 
from it," said Mrs. Denys, " except for Flora's 
sake. She wishes so much to go ; hut I 
don't think anything will do me good." 

" And Astley says he is to go with you," 
replied the elder gentleman. "I do not 
know how that can be, whilst we expect his 
uncle any day in England." 

"Oh, Uncle Frank!" cried Mora, im- 
patiently ; " Astley has been waiting for him 
these two months, and he has not come. 

c 2 
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He cannot stay all his life on tip-toe of ex- 
pectation." 

" I should like him to come with us very 
much, brother," said Mrs. Denys, in her 
languid tone. *^ Going to a strange place 
makes one feel so strange and awkward." 

" I could come back directly my uncle 
arrived," suggested Astley, who was eager to 
oblige Mrs. Denys, and thought the possible 
chance of his uncle's arrival not worth con- 
sidering. 

'* If he had come home in a regular 
packet, he might have been in England as 
soon as his letter. I wonder what has 
delayed the vessel so long," observed Mr. 
Denys. 

" The best way to insure his arrival speedily, 
would be for Astley to come with us," 
said Flora, in a decided tone, '* there is 
nothing so certain to make him appear. 
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as to make up our minds not to expect 
him/' 

"It is just possible that he may never 
come at all/' remarked Mr. Denys, seriously, 
*' at his age, so severe an illness is a very 
trying affair; and, although, when we had 
that last letter, he said he was better, I 
cannot but fear the effect of the voyage 
home." 

As this was a point nobody could de- 
cide, nobody made any answer. Flora 
being very busy eating strawberries, and 
Astley, with a heightened colour, look- 
ing earnestly at the polished mahogany 
table. 

" I wish you had ever seen him," 
said Mrs. Denys, presently, '*it would 
be a comfort to know what he is 
Hke." 

" It would be a much greater comfort 
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to know where he is/' said Mr. Frank Denys, 
decidedly. 

" At all events, Astley will come with us/' 
continued Mrs. Denys, as if that were quite 
settled. 

" Well, well, I suppose he must go ; in- 
deed, I dare say as far as you are concerned, 
it is the best plan ; for with such a harum- 
scarum girl as Mora, I don't see how you 
are to get on without somebody else with 
you ; she has not a grain of sense for an 
emergency." 

Flora laughed and told Unde Frank he did 
not know what he was saying. 

Flora Denys, considering that she was an 
only child, and an heiress, was not more 
spoilt than might naturally be expected. She 
had been always accustomed to have her own 
way with her mother, and, excepting Astley 
Boyle himself, few people took the trouble 
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to find fault with her. She had lately become 
aware of her power over him, and was not 
always very merciful in the experiments she 
every now and then tried, as to how far her 
influence would go. But she had too much 
real, though unconscious, regard for her child- 
hood's companion and playfellow, to wish to 
torment him very long ; and having once or 
twice vexed him so much, as to induce him 
actually to keep away for several days, she 
had so greatly missed his society, and been so 
grieved at his coldness, as to resolve when 
matters were made up, not to drive him again 
to such extremes. 

When the ladies left the dining-room, Mr. 
Denys told his step-son, that though he had 
no objection to his going down to Malvern 
with them, he ought to consider seriously, 
whether in accompanying them about in that 
way, he was not liable to raise ideas as to 
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his having real claims on them, besides 
the nominal relationship which had always 
existed. He and Flora could not go on 
as make-bdieve cousins all their lives, and 
it was as well to consider what would come 
next. 

Astley hesitated, not as to his wishes, 
but as to whether he should express 
them. 

"If your unde would come home and 
settle something on you, Astley," said Mr. 
Denys, " you might marry, but you cannot 
afford it now.** 

" He always said he would," was the young 
man's answer. 

" Well ! one thing remember ; if you go 
with Mrs. Denys to Malvern, you are not 
to make love to Flora until that point is 
settled." 

"That would be rather hard on me, if 
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I wished it/' observed Astley, smiBng, " she 
would be sure to have admirei's at any 
public place, and why must not I try oiy 
chance ?" 

" Well, that is true," answered Mr. Denys, 
who was one of those facile people, constantly 
governed by the last word spoken, "only 
remember, if you do, I will not consent 
to her marrying you, so long as I am her 
guardian." 

Astley was silent. 

"It will not be much longer; after that 
I will not interfere. I leave it to your 
honour entirely, Astley. If you think it 
best under change of circumstances, I 
shall not blame you ; only remember, I 
had much rather you should not engage 
her, so long as I am responsible; un- 
less, indeed you had a fortune equal to 
hers." 

c 3 
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" We shall see what my uncle will do," 
thought AsUey, and then they went up 
stairs, when he told his aunt it was quite 
settled that he should go with them. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Fair scenes for cbfldhood's opening bloom. 
For sportiye youth to stray in ; 
For manhood to enjoy his strength. 
And age to wear away in ! 

WORDSWORTH. 

EvBRTBODT, with the slightest experience 
of the world, knows the value of appearance, 
and understands instinctively the difference 
that it makes in the character and respecta- 
bility of individuals, whether they sweep up 
to the door of a house in a smart carriage 
with a pair of horses, attended by liveried 
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servants, and other outward pomps, or whether 
they creep along quietly, in a sober and shabby 
fly, with no one but the driver to let down 
the steps, and only a maid to look after the 
luggage. 

Such, owing to untoward and unpropitious 
events, was, however, the d^but which my 
heroine made at Malvern. Instead of driving 
from Spetchley in their own britschka, Mrs. 
Denys and her daughter had to be content 
with the slow progress of a one-horse fly, 
which deposited them safely, if not speedily, 
at the porch of the large building now for a 
time destined to form their home. 

Who were these new-comers was, of course, 
a matter of speculation amongst the old in- 
habitants of that hydropathic establishment, 
the style of the vehicle which brought them, 
naturally regulating the waiter's conduct, and 
modifying the opinions of the spectators. 
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They had no horses to interest gentlemen^ no 
gentlemen to inter^t ladies ; so they passed 
through the large hall, and were shown up 
stairs to their respective rooms, leaving the 
parties who chanced to be standing about in 
the vestibule with nothing to comment on 
but themselves. 

"That is a handsome girl/* observed a 
gentleman. " What a fine figure !" 

" Too tall to please me/' said the lady whom 
he addressed. 

" She does not look like a patient, at least," 
remarked another. 

" I see their name is Denys," was the 
information of a fourth, who had ex- 
amined the address on a trunk still 
standing in the hall. "Mrs. Denys, and 
from London." 

" I do not suppose they are anything par- 
ticular," was the final observation of the lady, 
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as she sauntered away ; and the conclave 
broke up. 

The reason that Mrs. and Miss Denys 
made this ignominious and uninteresting 
entree^ was simply, that though carriage and 
horses had been safely conveyed per rail to 
Spetchley, the coachman was not forthcoming 
when wanted. 

In vain Astley Boyle exerted himself, 
looked about, and inquired, the important 
Matthew was not to be found; nor could 
any one account for his mysterious absence. 
A telegraphic message settled the question, 
he had been left behind in London, and 
would come next train. 

What they would have done without Astley, 
Flora could not imagine; neither lady was 
in the least habituated to act for herself. 
Accustomed, as Flora was to have her own 
way, she had been used to have it carried 
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out for her in the detail, by others ; and Mrs. 
Denys was as unequal to decide on a measure 
for herself, as the King of Spain was to move 
his chair when the fire burnt him. Astley 
took all the exertion, all the decision, and all 
the trouble ; and saw them into the fly, and 
sent them on to Malvern, engaging to follow 
with their carriage, when the missing domestic 
had arrived from London. As new comers. 
Flora and her mother were allowed the privi- 
lege of a meal in their own apartment, and 
then refreshed by an evening toilette, the two 
ladies made their way to the public drawing- 
room, to spend an hour or two in society. 

Flora's anticipations of amusement and 
novelty were so high, that she could not be 
content to remain upstairs that evening; 
although her mother proposed this course, 
and rather shrank from the public room. 

They entered, glanced round, not knowing 
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exactly where to go, and finally advancing to 
an unoccupied sofa, near one of the window^, 
Flora made her mother sit down, whilst she 
continued standing to look out at the view. 

After a moment's observation, she turned 
and took a survey of the room* Five or six 
ladies of various ages, and personal appear- 
ance, were lounging on the different sofas, or 
easy chaits, and occasionally conversing in a 
low tone with their nearest neighbours. Here 
and there a gentleman was occupied by a 
paper or a book ; a couple of young people 
were playing a noisy game of back-gammon 
in one corner, and at the farther end of the 
room, a silent match of chess was proceeding, 
under the equally silent inspection of two or 
three gentlemen spectators. 

The lady who was nearest to Mrs. Drays 
turned away her head, and would not see 
them. No one made any advance towards 
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politeness or attention, except what might be 
cdknprised in looks more or liess staring ; and 
Flora, after a quarter of an hour's silent con- 
templation, began to feel herself rather shy 
and uncomfortable. 

"How I wish Astley would come/' she 
whispered to her mother, and Mrs. Denys, 
with an anxious thought for her coachman 
and horses, agreed with her. 

After a while, a young lady entered the 
room, with that easy and unconstrained look 
which evinces that one is quite at home. She 
spoke to two or three of the ladies, and then 
seating herself, began to read the " Atheneum," 
which she had brought in her hand. 

However, behind her paper. Flora caught 
her eye glancing towards them, and there 
was something attractive in the look, which 
pleased and interested her. Presently the 
new comer moved to the window, which was 
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open, and addressing Flora with a tone half 
shy, half inviting, made some observation 6n 
the beauty of the evening, preliminary, of 
course, to commencing an acquaintance. 

Malvern and its picturesque hills supplied 
a sufficient source of conversation, and after 
a little while, offering Mrs. Denys the paper 
she held in her hand, the stranger inquired 
if she would like to look at it. 

Flora's quick eye caught sight of the hand 
which was extended to her mother, and to 
her surprise, she discovered that the lady 
was married; her youthful appearance had 
made her fancy her new acquaintance much 
junior to herself. 

" WeD," thought she, " she is probably a 
young bride, and her good-natured attempts 
at acquaintance are the results of her happy 
feeling, and joyous prospects." 

" I like the * Athenaeum' particularly," said 
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she aloud, ^' it is so amusing, so severe and 
satirical, when it does find fault. I do like 
a good thoroughly sarcastic review, when it 
is clever." 

''I should hardly suppose," said her 
mother, " that the authors, who are its un- 
fortunate victims, would agree with you." 

The other lady smiled. " I doubt whether 
the larger class of authors care much. like 
the slave, whose ears the Emperor boxed, 
to be noticed is the great thing; and a 
satirical review is better than total neglect." 

"One has heard of reviewers killing 
authors by their criticism," observed Mrs. 
Denys 

"Yes, as one has heard of Polyphemus 
too, who crushed Acis under a stone, whilst 
Galatea fled to bury her head in the waves, 
and pass her life in endless weeping. But 
that allegory must have been prophetic of the 
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thunders of a Jeffi*eys, or such gigantic 
critics," ^d Flora. 

*^And you think that giants are less 
spiteful, and sea-nymphs no longer so tender- 
hearted, perhaps," said the stranger, seating 
herself, as she spoke, at the end of the 
sofa. 

Just at this moment, a gentleman, who 
had been one of the spectators at the chess- 
table, approached their party. 

"Ah! Mrs. Newton," said he, smiling, 
" at your old work." 

Mrs. Newton smiled and blushed over the 
knitting she held in her hand. "It is 
another : I am not always doing the same ; 
I finished a pair of socks for my eldest boy 
last night." 

Flora's visions of a youthful bride were 
destroyed in a moment, since Mrs. Newton 
owned to two children at least. 
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^'I should like to know what you have 
been doing to-day/' said the gentleman. 

" Nothing extraordinary ; walking takes 
so mudi time. Let me see — ^I darned three 
stockings, wrote for an hour and a half, and 
fresh trimmed a bonnet, made two sketches, 
and walked over to Mathon. I think those 
were my principal employments; besides 
sitting half-an-hour with poor Miss Garden, 
who is very ill to-day, and giving a private 
lesson in crotchet to Mrs. Borrowdaile, who 
you know scarcely ever leaves her room." 

" Your husband is getting better, I think," 
observed he. 

" Oh, yes ! I do hope so ;" but there was a 
doud on the young brow at the words, 
which gave Flora an idea of intense anxiety 
concealed beneath the smile. 

" I am sure I cannot think how you con- 
trive to find time for anything here," said 
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the lady, whose head had been turned away at 
first, but whose attention seemed now given 
to them. " For my part, to dress and un- 
dress, walk, and see the doctor, takes up all 
my time between meals. I can hardly find 
a moment to write or read." 

Another gentleman approached them. It 
was getting rather dark; and he seemed to 
be looking about in search of somebody. 
The sound of Mrs. Newton's voice drew 
him instantly to her side, and seating himself, 
he entered into an eager conversation regarding 
some place which he had been to visit. Flora 
would have listened; but her attention was 
distracted by the approach of the waiter, who 
presented her with a note. 

'^ I cannot see, mamma," said she to Mrs. 
Denys. Lights were called for; and in a 
minute, which to Flora's impatience seemed 
very long, a lamp was brought to a table 
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near, and she advanced to read her 
note. 

" What a handsome girl !" whispered the 
gentleman in conversation with Mrs. Newton. 
" Surely that is the Miss Denys who came 
to-day." Flora's face and figure were shown 
to advantage, standing against the light. 

Mrs. Newton hushed her companion, with 
a glance at the mother sitting on the sofa ; 
and, at the same time, Flora having hastily 
looked over the contents of her note, hurried 
back to her mother, and exclaimed in a most 
joyous accent : 

" Oh, mamma ! Astley is come ; he will 
be here directly." 

'^ I hope the horses and coachman are all 
right," said Mrs. Denys, anxiously. 

" Yes, yes, he says, * All right ; I will be 
with you by half-past eight to give an account 
of myself.' So you see, mamma, he will be 
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here now, directly/' looking anxiously at her 
watch as she spoke. "The note is dated 
Bellevue Hotel, half-past seven/' continued 
she examining it again ; " so it has taken an 
hour in coming. I hope he will not 1" 

Even as she spoke, the door opened, and 
Astley Boyle entered the room. Flora ad- 
vanced joyously to meet him, feeling as if 
they had been parted for a long time ; and 
rejoicing to see a familiar face in the circle 
of strangers. So warm a welcome was un- 
usual ; and a glow of satisfaction passed over 
his face; but he did not say many words. 
Walking up to Mrs. Denys, he gave an ac- 
count of the accident which had detained the 
coachman. This was simply that, engrossed 
in the welfare of his much-bved horses, he 
had remained looking at the box which con- 
tained them, up to the moment when the 
train moved off, and did not recollect, until 
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they were vanishing from his sight, that he 
was still on the platform, and they on their 
route to Malvern. 

Flora was exceedingly diverted at such un- 
selfish devotion to his charge, and would not 
allow her mother to call him careless, or 
thoughtless, as Mrs. Denys was much in- 
clined to do. Her lively, joyous tones, and 
Astley^s gentlemanlike appearance, and plea- 
sant manners, is proved an irrestible attraction 
to those who came within their influence ; 
and conversation became general between the 
group who stood round them. Indeed, for 
some reason or other, the same cold barrier 
of reserve which English women so carefully 
maintain between each other and themselves, 
until properly introduced, does not seem to 
be so impregnable between English men, 
especially those accustomed to good society ; 
and the gentlemen who had before been 
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conversing with Mrs. Newton, were quite 
ready immediately to be sociable with Astley 
Boyle. 

The first of these, a thin, sharp-featured 
man, Flora discovered to be a Mr. Clarke; 
and the second, who was much more at- 
tractive in person, being tall, dark, and good- 
looking, she heard addressed as Mr. Hamil- 
ton. 

Their little circle was so lively, that those 
gentlemen who had been previously over- 
looking the backgammon board, deserted it 
to draw nearer the group round Miss Denys ; 
and although they did not all join in con- 
versation, they seemed to be listening and 
amused. 

Apparently, the lady who had been engaged 
at backgammon, did not find it so pleasant 
when she no longer had advisers or sympa- 
thisers around her. She pushed away the 
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board, declared she was tired, and sat for 
some minutes eyeing the deserters with a 
peculiar expression. 

Then rising, she sauntered towards them, 
and listened for a short time to the conver- 
sation. 

" Really I have played till I feel quite dull," 
said she to one of the bystanders. " Don't 
I look stupid and mystified, Mr. Malone ?" 

Mr. Malone gallantly denied the charge. 

"Do let us have something lively to en- 
tertain us," continued she, " dancing ! Do 
pray let us have a polka ? I dare say Miss 
Greene will play ?" 

The proposal, however, was not supported 
by any one, except her late antagonist at 
backgammon, who declared himself as ready 
to dance as to play, for Mrs. Alder's amuse- 
ment. She observed, somewhat pettishly, 
that she could not dance unless some other 

D 2 
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lady joined her ; and sitting down, she began 
to divert herself with her bracelets. 

" Are there not pretty walks about in this 
neighbourhood ?" inquired Flora. 

" Ask Mrs. Newton," observed Mr. Clarke, 
" she explores more than any one I know, 
excq)t Hamilton ; they can tell all about the 
country, either geologically, botanically, or 
picturesquely considered." 

Flora turned to Mrs. Newton* 

" Yes, I think in the sununer and 
autumn it is delightful. There is such a 
variety." 

" Dear me," observed Mrs. Alder, " I am 
astonished to hear you say so, there is to me, 
such sameness, such tameness in the walks ; 
just. up the hill, to see the same view every 
day, or along the Malvern- Wells road, and 
back again." 

Mrs. Newton would have been silenced by 
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this observation, but Mr. Hamilton took her 
part. 

" What is the charm to you ?" added he, 
addressing her. 

" I cannot deny that you look upon the 
same landscape/' replied she, smiling and 
lookmg down, "if you go always to the 
same place ; but even then it is so glorious, 
so extensive, such a rest to one's eyes to 
stretch them over the plain at one's feet, 
that I do not think I should ever tire of it. 
But you need not take the same walk every 
day, there are paths enough over the hills, 
each with its own views, and its own 
beauties." 

"Yes, yes," said Mr. Hamilton, "there 
is a charm in a vast extent, a grandeur, a 
feeling of power in being able to take in so 
much at one glance, which makes the great 
flat alluvial plain of Gloucester and Worcester 
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satisfying and enchanting to me. I like no- 
thing better than the view from some parts 
of the Wych road, especially when the 
Severn is in flood/' 

" Then the delight of feeling the freedom 
of those hills," continued Mrs. Newton, " the 
turf under one's feet, the fresh air on one's 
face, the power to go which way one chooses ; 
the sense of conquest in surmounting a steep 
ascent ; the refreshment of a glass of sparkling 
water when one is weary ; oh ! and the 
burst of landscape when you reach the top," 
continued she, growing enthusiastic as she 
spoke, ** whether in sunshine or storm, that 
view from ' Malvern's lofty height' is one 
never to be forgotten !" 

" We will go up to the top of the Beacon," 
said Flora to Astley. 

"Go to the Herefordshire Beacon," 
said Mr. Clarke, ''but that is beyond a 
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walk. You have been there Mrs. New- 
ton T 

" Oh ! yes, we went there, and when we 
had climbed the eastern side, and reached 
the centre of the camp, the very highest 
point, we saw exactly before us a tremendous 
hail-storm rapidly advancing from the west. 
It had blotted out every trace of the land- 
scape at our feet, and was already creeping 
up the hiD. I shall never forget the contrast 
of the black doud on one side, and the sunny 
expanse on the other I" 

"What did you do?" inquired Mr. 
Hamilton, " there was no shelter there.'* 

"We went down into the fosse beneath 
the rampart, and sitting under shelter of a 
plaid, for we had no umbrellas, waited 
patiently till the storm passed over. Oh ! 
it was lovely ; worth getting wet for. The 
hail was violent for a few minutes, but the 
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cloud was flying across the country, before a 
strong breeze, and the black curtain rolled 
away, like a soUd wall ; and the sun-beam 
that followed was glorious ; such a rainbow 
lay at our feet 1 not an arch, but a semicircle, 
painted on the top of the doud, in colours 
more brilliant than I ever saw. How sorry 
I was when it slowly vanished." 

'' And left you to moralise on the vanity 
of earthly glory," said Mr. Clarke, with a 
tragi-comic expression of face. " Did you 
write a sonnet thereupon ?" 

" I • never wrote a sonnet in my life, 
Mr. Clarke; and it was, too, really grand 
and beautiful It would have made even you 
serious." 

" For five minutes ! " suggested Mr. 
Hamilton. 

" Well, I don't know. It takes a good 
deal to do that," said Mr. Clarke. " You 
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will join the general assembly at Sfc. Ann's 
Well, to-morrow, Miss Denys ?" 

"Shall I?" said Flora. 

" Oh, yes, of course. Every body goes 
up there in the morning to hear the German 
band play ; and a very good band it is. We 
all march up between seven and eight, and 
come back to breakfast, like good children, 
at the proper time." 

"I am sure I shall not go!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Denys, rather alarmed at the idea. 

"You will, though, Astley," said Flora, 
nodding to her cousin ; " and escort 
me. 

"Why, Flora, you will not be awake at 
seven o'clock," replied he. 

" Just see. Don't decide before you know 
the facts of the case." 

" I do not think I could ever get up those 
hills, Flora," said her mother, rather plain- 
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tivdy. " Are there no country walks, Mrs. 
Newton?" 

" There are very pretty lanes, down below 
the village, and paths through each field and 
orchard, with little stfles by which you can 
pass in all directions. And one comes every 
where on such charming little bits of scenery ; 
quaint old pollards, hanging over deep, still 
pools ; cottages, all gable and twisted 
chimney, with such flowers in the gardens ; 
orchards, with the most picturesque of pear 
and apple trees, blown down, bent, gnarled, 
covered with misdtoe ; and such pretty chil- 
dren! I have been quite struck by their beauty." 

" Yes, I observed the children were often 
pretty," said Mr. Clarke in a voice as if he 
were making a great concession ; " but, as to 
these other beauties, I should like to know 
who ever discovered them besides yourself. 
Didyou, Mrs. Alder?" 
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" No ; I never went about in the fields," 
said the lady he addressed, rather curtly. 

" Ah ! I thought so," continued he ; 
" they exist in your own lively imagination 
alone, Mrs. Newton. I have for some time 
known that you have a talent for discovering 
beauties, invisible to common observers." 

" Not the only happy thlent Mrs. Newton 
possesses," observed Mr. Hamilton, sotto voce. 

" Flora, we will take a drive to-morrow 
afternoon," said Mrs. Denys. 

" Certainly, mamma ; and I hope Mrs. 
Newton will come with us, to show us the 
way, and help us to discover some of these 
beauties." 

" I should be very happy," replied Mrs. 
Newton ; " but I am afraid I cannot 
accept." 

"Oh, do!" cried Flora, urgently; "do, 
please." 
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''My dear/' remonstrated her mother, 
'' perhaps^ Mrs. Newton is engaged." 

" I wish you would go," observed Mr. 
Hamilton ; " it would do you good." 

"Yes; but Mr. Newton," observed she 
in an undertone. 

"Let me walk with him," suggested 
Mr. Clarke. " If that is your difficulty, it 
is soon setded. I dare say he will not mind 
the diange." 

"Well," said Mrs. Newton, looking 
pleased, " if he does not object." 

And it was settled accordingly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

These to their softened hearts should bear 

The thought of what has been. 
And speak of one who cannot share 

The gladness of the scene. 
Whose part in all the pomp that fiUs 
The circuit of the summer hills, 

Is — ^that her grave is green ! 

BBYANT. 

" Flora, are you wnting a book ?" said 
Astley one morning, after watching his 
cousin's busy pen for a quarter of an 
hour. 
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"How came you to guess it?" was her 
reply, without looking up. 

" Because you have not paused during the 
last ten minutes for a single moment, and 
that, I should suppose, must be the way 
in which modern literature is generally 
composed." 

" The great scarcity of literary works, the 
superior nature of my talents, and my unwa- 
vering perseverance and industry, have tended 
to convince me that it is decidedly my duty, 
to send forth into the world something which 
may benefit posterity. My duty to my 
nation, Astley — my regard for posterity! 
you see, I hope, the high principle which 
influences me." Flora spoke with a mock 
gravity, and a sententious manner, which 
quite deceived her mother. 

" My dear, I hope you are not seriously 
thinking of such a thing," said she, in alarm. 
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" I should so very much dislike your taking 
a literary turn ; people would be afraid 
of you." 

" My dear mother/' replied the young 
lady, carefully wiping her gold pen on the 
skirt of her black silk jacket, " your ideas are 
fifty years behind your generation. If folks 
were afraid of authors now-a-days, they 
would know no peace of mind. They are 
as plentiful as — as — what shall I say, geese — 
I think, will do for a simile ! Pray, Astley, 
what bet would you make, that there 
are not, at least, four in this house at 
present ?" 

'' None ! But, my dear aunt, never mind 
what Flora says ; she will never finish one 
book, if she began twenty." 

" I dare say not, Mr. Astley Boyle," replied 
Flora, " but I may if I only begin one. Shall 
I read you some extracts, mamma. It is to 
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be called, * Strokes of my Pen; or, my 
Heart's Companion.' " 

" I wonder whether you really mean it ?" 
sighed Mrs. Denys. 

"Now, listen; you may go, Astley, if 
you don't like to stay." He did not niove, 
however. 

" Well I Of all the people in this house, 
whose number I guess to be about sixty, I 
think I have the highest opinion of myself; 
and I do not think I am properly appreciated 
by any one else. StiU, there are some plea« 
sant individuals amongst the motley crew. 
Gentlemen I mean; for of the women, as 
yet, 1 only know Mrs. Newton. People 
divide into cliques^ and form separate circles, 
and she has had the good luck (for, of 
course, it is not her own merit) to fix some 
of the best and most presentable of the 
masculine crowd to h^ own party. I have 
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learnt that this is mere accident and luck 
by the revelations of Mrs. Alder, who, with 
that beautifiil candour and kindness of heart, 
so charming in a woman, has taken an early 
opportunity of informing me, 'that, some- 
how, without any external appearance of 
flirting, Mrs. Newton was clever enough to 
attract all the best and most pleasant men, 
and really was on such friendly terms with 
them, as she (Mrs. Alder) could not under- 
stand.' To this communication, I replied, 
with equal sincerity and open-heartedness, 
that ' I was not at all surprised. Pleasant 
and entertaining women usually are attractive. 
That people always found their level in time ; 
and that birds of a feather flock together, 
&c., &c.,' and judge, posterity, of my 
susprise, when, in reply to my simple and 
candid statement, put forth in the innocence 
of my heart, she was silent, and soon left me ; 
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nor has she since indulged me with similar 
statements of facts !" 

'' I hope you keep that book under lock 
and key, Flora," was Astley's observation. 

" Lock and key ! Of course, Sir, I 
leave it open on the table when I go to 
dinner, that the visitors who then perambulate 
the establishment, under charge of the 
house-maid, may see that there is one 
woman of talent and discernment amidst 
this crowd of inferior characters." 

" Do read me a bit more. Flora ? I like 
to hear it," said her mother. 

Flora gave a triumphant glance at Astley's 
grave disapproving face, and proceeded. 

" Mr. Clarke is clever and amusing ; Mr. 
Hamilton very pleasant. There is a Mr. 
Graham, a clergyman, whom I like very 
much ; and a most entertaining Irish barris- 
ter, whose flattery is something imique. 
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though none of them can for a moment 
compare with — hem ! — ah, never mind that ! 
Perhaps you will excuse my naming my 
favourite," said Flora, breaking off in her 
reading, and looking up. 

Astley*s features betrayed an inward sense 
of gratification and amusement, struggled 
against, and not quite conquered. His eyes 
smiled in spite of himself, and the muscles of 
his lips could not be quiet. 

" I wish you would go out, children," 
said Mrs. Denys, - " I should like to be 
alone, please. Flora, are you not going for 
a walk?" 

Astley seemed in a brown study, and did 
not move. 

" I cannot allow you to remain in the 
room, whilst I put on my bonnet, Mr. Astley 
Boyle," said Flora, walking up to him, and 
laying her hand on his shoulder. "The 
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mysteries of the toilet are not to be carelessly 
revealed to profane spectators. Go, and I will 
join you in the garden.'' 

He raised his eyes to her face with a look 
at once doubtful and curious ; a long, earnest, 
penetrating look, and then rising, said, he 
would obey her, and left the room. 

It was that hour in the forenoon which, 
in a hydropathic establishment, is devoted 
to such mysterious performances, as the ini- 
tiated will well understand, and which to 
strangers and the uninitiated need not be 
revealed. 

Ere Flora left her mother, Hygeia's hand- 
maid, one of the sister Naiads of the 
establishment — the nymph who presided over 
that gushing spring of the pure element, 
laid on in Mrs. Denys' apartment — ^this 
nymph, who rejoiced in the poetic name of 
Tippens, made her appearance, and asserted 
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that the hour of her supremacy had arrived, 
and that this lady was to submit to her 
ministrations. 

Flora, who hated the sight and sound of 
all individuals connected with the particular 
object of the establishment, from the chief 
downwards, ran hastily down stairs, and 
issued from the house, intending to join 
Astley in the garden. In the porch, how- 
ever, she met the Irish barrister of whom she 
had been writing ; who, throwing away the 
end of his cigar, addressed h^ with smiles 
and courtesies. She could not resist the 
temptation to let him walk with her — her 
love of the comic, rather than any taste for 
his flattery in itself, inducing her to give him 
encouragement; although it was attended 
with a sort of imdefined dread of Astley's 
indignation, which made her hesitate in her 
conscience, as to whether it was right. 
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Mr. Malone was at her side, when she 
encountered Astley; and although perfectly 
conscious, as she once told her mother, that 
her cousin had more sense and affection in 
his little finger, than Mr. } Malone could 
ever equal, she yet, in a fit of perverseness, 
gave the latter more smiles and pleasant 
words, than the former could easily 
tolerate. 

He tried not to mind, and struggled to 
conceal his vexation at first ; but before long 
he was reduced to the condition of a passive 
spectator and listener, whilst Flora, sitting on 
the bank of turf at the bottom of the lawn, 
talked nonsense to her other companion. 
Astley pulled up dried stalks of grass, and 
bit them, and threw them away, and felt 
strongly inclined to leave Flora-, only his 
better sense told him it was his duty to stay 
by her, and his real good nature made him 
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feel, in spite of a lover's jealousy, that he 
ought not to be unreasonable and exacting ; 
and that ^he had a perfect right to amuse- 
ment unconnected with his powers of 
pleasing, however much he might wish to be 
her best friend and companion. 

Whilst they were sitting out there, they 
were joined by Mrs. Newton. She was in- 
stantly invited by Flora to a seat on the bank 
beside her. She accepted the invitation, 
though with a little demur, and an assurance 
that she could not stay long. 

Astley still continued silent and abstracted, 
only noticing Flora by an occasional glance, 
which betrayed his discomfort more than he 
intended it should. 

Whether Flora perceived his feelings, and 
purposely tormented him, or whether she was 
really as blind and careless as she appeared 
to be, was not equally plain. Mrs. Newton 
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looked at them both with interest. Presently 
she said : 

" Did you see the lady with whom I was 
walking, just now ?" 

" Yes," replied Astley, to whom she ad- 
dressed herself. "I have seen her before, 
but she is not in the house, is she ?" 

" No, she and her father are in lodgings ; 
the old gentleman who goes about in a donkey 
chair/' 

" Ah ! I have noticed them," said Flora, 
" on the road. A remarkably elegant-look- 
ing woman, with a pale, serious face, hidden 
under a deep blue shade. Do you know 
them?" 

" I have known them for some years, 
before there was a shade of sorrow on that 
handsome face ; when Amelia Fielder was as 
gay, joyous, and blooming as yourself. Miss 
Denys." 
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**'Ah! I hope you are going to tell us 
what changed her so; I trust it was some 
great heart-break, some wonderful affliction, 
some unheard of trial ; pray do not leave us 
to imagine that it is the natural order of 
events, or that I must be one day as sad 
and serene as this mournful Amelia of 
yours/* 

" No, I hope you will never have the same 
cause for change. I will tell you what I 
know of her and her family. I knew her 
intimately before I married — we are about 
the same age, and were near neighbours. I 
wish I could give you an idea of the fine old 
Elizabethan house, where they resided, with 
its swelling slopes of lawn, and sunny dells, 
and beech-trees; such beech-trees — if you 
have never seen those of some parts of 
Hampshire, you can have no conception 
how beautiful such trees are. Have you ?" 

VOL. I. E 
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"Never, but about Miss Fielder?" 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon, but she is so 
connected in my mind with sunshine, and 
green trees, and flowers ; as a girl of twenty she 
was very charming, graceful, gay, as wild as 
the fawns in her father's park ; full of playful 
whim, only with one fault — wilful ; she was 
so delightful in her caprices, and so pretty, 
that no one could find it in their hearts to 
contradict her, and from having her own way 
too much, she grew rather self-willed. Her 
sister was diflferent." 

" Oh ! she had a sister," said Flora, " where 
is she r 

" I will tell you. Emma was a gentle, 
shy, delicate girl, with none of her sister's 
strength or spirits, but so good, amiable, 
excellent in every way. Well, just when 
Amelia was about twenty, there came a hero, 
of course. Miss Denys ; she fell in love." 
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" And that made her pale and thin, did it. 
What a pity !" cried Flora. 

"What excites your indignation, Miss 
Denys ?" inquired Mr. Clarke, who just then 
sauntered up. 

" You are not wanted here, Mr. Clarke," 
replied Flora. "Mrs. Newton is telling 
me a pathetic tale, at which I hope and 
expect to cry. So please go away at 
once." 

" What ! that I may not enjoy the novelty 
of seeing yom* face bathed in tears 1 No, no, 
I mean to sit by and make observations on 
the strength of Mrs. Newton's mental hy- 
draulic press, and how soon you become 
amenable to its influence." 

" Do tell him to go away, Mrs. Newton. 
I know he will laugh, and that will spoil all," 
persisted Flora. 

"I do not think he will," replied Mrs. 
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Newton, quietly. " But when you like, I will 
go on/* 

Mr. Clarke threw himself on the ground, 
so as to command a view of the face of both 
ladies, and then gravely requested Mrs. Newton 
to continue her narrative. 

"I shall not tell you the lover's name^ 
because I do not think it expedient. His 
christian name was. Edward." 

" That's mine !" exclaimed Mr. Clarke. 
" I hope you mean nothing personal. Was 
he one of your lovers, Mrs. Newton ?'* 

" Hush ! hush !" cried Flora, " Go on." 

" He was very clever, very grave, silent, 
studious, with deep feelings, I used to think ; 
but there is no knowing men really." 

" Oh, oh !" cried Mr. Clarke. 

" Hear, hear !" rejoined Flora. 

" Of course he fell in love, desperately, as 
one says, with the gay, smiling, light-hearted 
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Amelia, He had a very fair fortune, was 
considered an equal match for her, proposed 
and was accepted both by father, mother, and 
daughter. She was very much in love with 
him ; and whilst he was making up his 
mind, or his courage, she was, as nurses say, 
' quite in a way' about it. He had that foolish, 
shy fancy of some men, not to propose, until 
the lady had given decided encouragement." 

" Very natural," apostrophised Mr. Clarke, 
" unless one wants to be refused." 

"I believe I expressed myself wrong; 
he did not like to commit himself by manner, 
before he had some ground for hope; and, 
whether from modesty, or pride, or some other 
manly feeling, when he had gone far enough 
to make her wonder whether he meant any- 
thing, and had made himself agreeable enough 
to interest her, he stopped there, and wanted 
her to meet him half way." 
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" Which I persist in thinking very natural, 
praiseworthy, and sensible," declared Mr. 
Clarke. 

"I don't know; she would not betray 
affection, even if it existed, without being 
sure of his meaning, and was not likely to 
give encouragement, unless she were certain 
it was wished for. However, after standing 
shivering on the brink of a proposal for a 
long time, some friendly accident chanced 
which pushed the poor man in ; he made the 
plunge, and found himself one day, her ac- 
cepted lover, as I said." 

" And I hope," cried Flora, eagerly, " when 
she had him in her power, she punished him 
for keeping her so long in doubt." 

"That is not the real opinion of Miss 
Denys, I am certain," interposed Mr: Clarke. 
" I trust your heroine, Mrs. Newton, showed, 
on the occasion, all the amiable forgiveness 
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and sweetness of temper which form the 
distinguishing characteristics of your sex. 
She married and made him happy." 

" But we know she did not/* exclaimed 
Flora ; " for she is the sad and pale Amelia 
Fielder still." 

" What ! is it Miss Fielder you are talking 
of?" said he. " I thought Mrs. Newton was 
relatmg a story for your amusement ; I had 
no idea — well, go on, pray ! I was always 
curious to know why Edward Harris had not 
married Miss Fielder after all." 

"You knew him, then?" said Mrs. 
Newton. 

" At Cambridge. Do tell me how came 
the rupture between them, for I know how 
it ended." 

" I left them engaged, when I married 
myself, and was astonished, eight or nine 
months afterwards, to hear that it was 
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broken off. I only learnt the story a few 
days ago. He was exacting, 1 fancy, in 
spite of his love ; he wanted her to care for 
nobody but himself, and he did not take 
sufficient trouble to make himself agreeable. 
I saw that before I left them. She would 
teaze him, because he allowed his vexation to 
appear; could he only have laughed, or 
teazed her in return, it would have been all 
right. He did not; he fretted, was silent, 
or displeased; and she was often driven 
away by a harshness which exasperated her 
careless and lively disposition. There came 
a cousin to visit them, a gay and rather idle 
young man, but pleasant and clever. Ed- 
ward became jealous of his attentions." 

" Ah !" interrupted the Irishman, with a 
serious air, ^' cousins are dangerous people ; 
they have privileges, advantages — one may 
envy cousins — one cannot compete with them/* 
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This was said in a low voice, for the pecu- 
liar benefit of Miss Denys, by whose side 
Mr. Malone was still sitting ; but she neither 
smiled, nor testified any attention. She was 
looking grave and earnest, and one little 
glance which Astley stole at her face, gave 
him more satisfaction than any of the pre- 
ceding conversation, 

Mrs. Newton went on. 

" Mr. Fielder, who did not approve of 
cousins marrying, would not have permitted 
the young man to be so much at the house, 
had not Amelia been engaged ; he never 
thought of Emma, who was altogether so 
young, shy, and quiet, that she was mostly 
treated as a pet child. The family moved 
to the sea coast, and Edward spent the long 
vacation with them. I understand after a 
time, he grew seriously jealous of the cousin 
Henry, who continued to hang about them, 
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and who, when the father was away, made 
himself unnecessarily agreeable to Amelia. 
She was all powerful at home, and kept him 
there, in opposition to her lover's wishes ; 
perhaps, in consequence of them. I can fancy 
that he was too imperious. She told me 
they had several quarrels on the subject, and 
although she owns herself wrong, she still 
thinks he was too exacting. She does not, 
after all her subsequent experience and 
suffering, acquit him entirely." 

" I should think not," said Mr. Malone, 
in his soft insinuating Irish tones; "if a 
woman is not to be supreme in the days of 
courtship, when is she to rule ? Contradic- 
tion, indeed ; what could she expect when 
she was married, if he began with that ?" 

" She might expect sincerity, Mr. Malone, 
if he began with truth," replied Flora; 
" perhaps, on the whole, that may be a good 
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ingredient in daily life — as good as flat^ 
tery." 

" Flattery I ah, there are some people one 
cannot flatter/' replied he. 

'^ Indeed, I should not have supposed you 
would often meet with such a difficulty," 
said Flora, saucily, " but do let Mrs. Newton 
go on !" 

'' I hardly like to teU the rest, the sequel 
was so sad. She and her lover had a serious 
quarrel one day. Henry had asked the girls 
to go out on the water; Mr. Fielder did 
not much like their doing this, but Amelia 
would have her own way ; and in spite of 
her father's objections, she and Emma went 
out. She said Edward was very angry at 
her consenting ; she resented his interference, 
professed indifference to his opinion which 
she did not feel, refused to concede any- 
thing to his prejudices or fancies, and told 
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him she did not care for his anger. You 
should hear her penitence, Miss Denys, I can- 
not do justice to her feelings ; but, indeed, I do 
not think she was so very much to blame, 
at least, so &r as her quarrels with him was 
concerned ; her going on the water were 
more inexcusable, because her parents both 
disliked it, and it is so dangerous an amuse- 
ment, that I do not wonder. Whether the 
cousin was influenced by malice against 
Edward, I do not know, there was not really 
the smallest ground for jealousy as it turned 
out, but — well, I suppose I had better go 
straight on. Both girls went out, Emma 
quite against her will, a concession to 
Amelia's stronger impulses. They were in 
sight of the beach, and Amelia owned that 
she was looking anxiously amongst the 
groups there for her lover's figure ; she had 
not thought when he quitted her in anger 
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that he meant a real for ever. One of 
those sudden squalls came on, which make 
the danger of such excursions, and they 
were not attending to the boat — the boatman 
was dosing behind the sail; the sheet was 
fast, and the cousin, who was steering, was 
perhaps more ignorant than he pretented to 
be. You may guess the consequence." 

" Upset !" ejaculated Mr. Clarke. 

"And what then?" eagerly cried Flora, 
" they all escaped ?" 

" They clung to the boat, and they were 
near enough the shore to have a chance of 
help ; several boats put off to their rescue, 
and could they but have held on ! — nobody 
knew how it was — cold — fright — cramp — 
fainting — it might have been any of these ; 
but just before assistance came, a wave 
washed over them, Amelia said, and filled 
her eyes, and deafened her ears, and when she 
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had struggled through the choking, blinding, 
bewildering pain, and rose above the water, 
her sister was gone ! In another moment, 
she was lifted out herself, and lost all con- 
sciousness, just as she was safe. The other 
two were dragged on board also; poor 
Emma ! her body was washed ashore next 
day, and is buried in the ohurch-yard at 
Weston !" 

There was silence on the party for a period. 
At last Mr. Clarke enquired: "And how 
came Edward Harris to marry as he 
did?" 

" I do not know. Miss Fielder had a 
brain-fever, which kept her a week insensible. 
Then, her mother never recovered the shock, 
and died before Amelia was able to leave her 
room ; and the despair of her cousin — who 
had, it appeared then, been passionately 
attached to Emma, and who reproached 
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Amelia with being the cause of her death — 
was so terrible, as nearly to bring on a re- 
lapse. In short, she suffered enough. Miss 
Denys, in the three months after the accident 
to account for her sadness and the pale 
gravity of her face." 

"But, Edward!" said Flora; "did she 
neither see nor hear from him again ?" 

" I believe not. He must have considered 
the parting as final. She saw his marriage 
in the * Times,* about six weeks after ; but I 
understand she never heard direct from him- 
self. He made no effort at reconciliation — 
expressed no sympathy with the unfortimate 
catastrophe which had occurred — nor ever 
sought, so far as she knew, any communicar 
tion with the family." 

" Then, with all due respect and considera- 
tion for the honour of the superior sex," said 
Flora, drawing herself up with dignified 
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composure, " I should say that Miss Fidder 
had a fortunate escape. He could not have 
loved her." 

" Pray, Miss Denys," enquired Mr. Clarke, 
with affected simplicity, " how often must a 
woman say * No,' before she is supposed to 
be in earnest ? I am so extremely ignorant 
on these points, I must appeal to you as an 
authority." 

Flora pretended not to hear, and went on 
speaking. " Certainly, instances of incon- 
stancy are so common, that one ought not to 
be surprised when they occur ; but, theoreti- 
cally, it would seem incredible that a man 
should, within two months, profess himself 
the devoted lover of two different women." 

" His tyranny strikes me as the worst and 
most objectionable feature in his character," 
insinuated Mr. Malone. " How could he ? 
Mr. Astley Boyle has not given us his 
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opinion on the matter at all. Ask your 
cousin what he thinks of the hero of the 
tale, Miss Denys." 

" Astley, Mr. Malone wishes to know your 
opinion," said Flora. " Have you formed 
one r 

" Yes ; I think Mrs. Newton deserves a 
vote of thanks for her story, which certainly 
conveys a powerful moral, as reviews say." 
Astley Boyle fixed his eyes on the narrator of 
the tale, with a look of considerable 
meaning. 

Just at this moment a message was 
brought to Miss Denys, that her mother was 
waiting for her. She ran away, and her de- 
parture broke up the party ; for Mr. Malone 
and Mr. Clarke sauntered off their separate 
ways, leaving Astley and Mrs. Newton, 
who slowly returned towards the house 
together. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

There is a blackness in thy hair, 

A deep black in thine eye, 
That do not speak of English air 

But of a hotter sky. 

And there is something in the mouthy 

Not easy to be told. 
Which marks thee of the passionate South, 

And not of northern mould ! 

HABTLBY COLEBIDOB. 

" Will you allow me to ask, whether you 
were indulging in fiction, or narrating a fact 
just now, Mrs. Newton V* was her companion's 
question as they walked along. 
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" Fact, I assure you, Mr. Boyle ; why ?" 

" I fancied it was a moral story, related 
with a special purpose,*' replied Astley, looking 
at her with laughing eyes, and a conscious 
expression. 

Mrs. Newton coloured a little, but re- 
plied: 

" One might tell true stories for the sake 
of their moral ; and perhaps they may be the 
more impressive." 

" Yes, when they come k-propos to existing 
facts,'* said he, thoughtfully. " When one's 
head is full of a particular subject, one is 
apt to detect likenesses otherwise invisible ; 
but I did think you had a special design in 
your narration ; and if so, I thank you for it 
most heartily." 

" Well, if you do not particularly object," 
replied Mrs. Newton, "I own I wish you 
would tell me what you supposed to be my 
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object. I have no desire to appropriate 
thanks I do not deserve." 

" I thought you had seen, observed, that 
my particular failing is to be exacting and 
imperious," replied Astley, hesitating, and 
yet speaking eagerly. . " In one instance I 
know, my anxiety sometimes does harm. 
I am too apt to interfere, and too much in- 
clined to find fault. You intended a reproof 
to me." 

He looked at her attentively. 

" A reproof ! well, that is putting it 
strongly ; at the most I should only presume 
on a hint. I have neither claim from age, 
acquaintance, or knowledge of facts to re- 
prove." 

" But you do not deny that there was an 
intention of the sort ?" 

" Perhaps I spoke for more than your 
benefit. I hope you do not consider me 
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grievously impertinent. I should not have 
made the application personal; but, indeed^ 
Miss Fielder herself told me her story, as 
conveying a useful warning to the rash and 
wilftil/' 

" Don't think Flora wilful," replied Astley, 
earnestly ; " she has high spirits, untamed by 
sorrow; but indeed she is sweet-tempered, 
frank, and tractable in no common degree. 
Even to me — and I have no claim to be 
heard, and am only too apt to be hasty — ^but 
even to me, she is — what I cannot tell you. 
But I have no claim on her." 

" None, indeed ! But you are her near 
relation ?" said Mrs. Newton, surprised. 

"Not at all; my step-father, Mr. Frank 
Denys, is her unde. My claim, you see, is 
not a very close one. But from habit, 
childish association, and continual intercouse, 
we treat each other like relatives," 
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'^ I am rather glad of that I shall watch 
you with more pleasure now I know this." 

*' Don't watch us with a misunderstanding. 
As I said before, I have no claim on 
Flora/' He looked down earnestly and 
thoughtfully. 

" At present, " was Mrs. Newton's answer, 
" perhaps !" 

" Perhaps !" repeated he. 

" There is more than one lesson to be 
drawn from Edward Harris' story," pursued 
she, as she lingered a moment in the porch, 
" I commend you to study it. Now, good 
bye." 

" We are going out for a drive, this 
afternoon, Mrs. Newton," said Flora, the 
same day, as they were all standing about in 
the hall after dinner, " and we want you to 
come with us. We are going exploring to 
see some old church or other, in this country, 
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which, we are told, abounds with buildings 
well worth visiting. Please do." 

" You should take Mr. Hamilton ; he is a 
first-rate cicerone, an archeologist, a geologist, 
knows all about medisBval history, and all the 
&c., &a of modem information." 

" I dare say ; but we want you," said 
Flora. 

" Thank you ; but I cannot come to-day, 
indeed. Some other time, perhaps — but if 
you really have a spare seat, would you mind 
asking Annie Garden? It would do her 
good ; and she so seldom leaves her sister." 

" I hardly know her well enough to ask ; 
but, if you could arrange it, I am sure 
mamma would be willing. What do you say, 
Astley?" 

" I should think she would agree," said 
he. " Ask her." 

Mrs. Denys* made no objection, and it 
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was settled that Flora and Mrs. Newton 
should call on Miss Garden with the invita*- 
tion. 

** We will walk round, and go in at the 
garden door," said Mrs. Newton, "if we 
do not find them at the open window ; but, 
on so fine an afternoon, I have no doubt 
Mary's sofa will be out in the shade." 

So it was ; and Mrs Newton introduced 
Flora, who as yet was unacquainted with one 
of the Miss Gardens, and had only oc- 
casionally met the other. 

Annie and Mary Garden were twin sisters, 
and had much of that resemblance which is 
often found among twins ; but Mary, being 
an invalid, almost entirely confined to the 
sofa, had, of course, a greater appearance of 
languor and delicacy than her sister, whose 
health was good. But, in compensation for 
the absence of Annie's mdre perfect and 
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vigorous health, she was endowed with a 
strength of mind, and an elasticity of spirit, 
more valuahle than any other possessions. 
Many a time would Annie have sat down in 
despair at their different trials and difficulties, 
had not Mary's spirit supported her. She 
never desponded — never feared — never 
seemed even to be perplexed or overpowered ; 
whilst her sister, shy and timid, was ap- 
parently unequal to forming a resolution for 
herself, and depended absolutely on the will 
of the invalid, on whom she waited day and 
night. 

This was shown on the present occasion. 
When Miss Denys made her request, and in 
her mother's name, joined to her own, invited 
Annie Garden to go with them that after- 
ternoon, she hesitated, blushed, and hung back 
in doubt and indecision. She was afraid to go 
with those of whom she knew so little ; and 
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had not Mary decided for her, she certaiqly 
would have declined altogether. But Mrs. 
Newton's kmd persuasions, and Flora's good- 
natured urgency, being backed by Mary's 
steady assertions that the change would be 
good for her, anid that she would enjoy it ex- 
ceedingly, Annie allowed herself to be con- 
vinced, and finally yidded a consent to the 
proposal, with more pleasure than she could 
have expected. 

Accordingly, at four o'clock the party as- 
sembled ; when Flora and Astley were both 
rather siuprised to find, that Mr. Hamilton 
had, after all, be^ added to it. Whether 
Mrs. Denys had forgotten the invitation to 
Annie Garden, or miscalculated their numbers, 
did not appear. Perhaps, she had been 
simply influenced by her extreme desire of 
pleasing every one; for she asserted in self- 
defence^ that he had seemed to want to join 
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them, 80 she had asked him. She was sorry 
Flora did not like it ; and she did not know 
how to manage now. 

'' I do not mind it in the least, so far as 
his company is concerned ; but how are we 
all to go?" 

" I can stay at home," said Astley, trying 
to look resigned, and feeling rather the 
contrary. 

"Indeed, you cannot," answered Flora, 
quickly ; " I cannot spare you. The footman 
must stay at home, and one of you gentle- 
men go on the box, and take his place. 
Mr. Hamilton," added she, as that individual 
joined them, " will you be gentleman or foot- 
man to-day? There's the seat in the 
carriage, or on the box. One is actually — 
the other, conventionally, the highest place. 
From the box, you will be expected to get 
down and open all the gates, and do the 

p 2 
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other duties of the situation, with no other 
wages than having your thoughts to yourself, 
and enjoying the best view of the party/* 

'' I have not the smallest objection to the 
situation you oflTer, provided you will let me 
combine the office of footman with so much 
of the gentleman as is compatible with it/* 
returned Mr. Hamilton, as he was earnestly 
brushing his hat. " If I may only turn 
round on the coach-box, and look at you at 
intervals, and join your party on terra firma^ 
I will take the place ; salary being a secondary 
consideration to a genteel and easy situa- 
tion/* 

Flora agreed. She preferred having Astley 
by her side ; but had no objection that Mr. 
Hamilton on the coach-box, should join their 
party, and partake in their conversation. 

A very merry party they were, and even 
Annie Garden herself was carried out of her 
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shyness and her anxieties for the time ; and, 
won by Astley's conversation, and Mrs. Denys' 
Idndness, smiled and conversed with animation 
and ease. The afternoon was delightful ; there 
was just breeze enough from the hills to cool 
the air ; light douds, flitting over the sky, 
threw purple shadows across the green 
downs; the atmosphere was sweet with 
dover and bean blossoms — with odours from 
the golden furze and the wild plants on the 
common; groups of donkeys stood with 
drooping heads, and ears pointing forwards, 
as if dreaming in the sunshine of the bright 
land from whence their ancestors had come ; 
whilst parties of gipsies by the road-side, 
couched on the turfy banks, and screened 
from the breeze by canopies of pear-trees, or 
overhanging hazd and honey-suckle, seemed 
revelling in the blaze which is so congenial 
to these children of the south. 
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They had settled to drive to L^h; 
Mr. Hamilton haring aa idea that the 
church was worth lookii^ at, and the road 
there being in a great measure new to the 
whole party. 

He took full advantage of the permission 
afforded him, to join in the conversation, 
whilst on the coach-box ; and as Flora, by 
only turning her head, could listen to him 
conveniently enough, she left Astley to make 
himself agreeable to Miss Garden, without 
attempting to engross him herself, as she was 
often apt to do. When, on their arrival at 
their destination, they had succeeded in 
hunting out the keys of the church, after 
overcoming the usual difficulties attending 
such a search, they again seemed naturally to 
divide in the same manner^^Mr. Hamilton 
giving his arm to Mrs. Denys, and Astley, 
in consequence, being compelled to attend 
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to Annie Garden, whilst Flora continued with 
her mother. 

Mr. Hamiltdn really was, as Mrs. Newton 
had hinted, an enthusiast in ecdesiology, and 
antiquities of eyery kind ; and he found a 
good deal to interest him in the way of 
Norman arches, and in hunting for brasses 
and old monuments; whilst Flora, half 
laughing at his enthusiasm, and half entering 
into it, was most conveniently ignorant, and 
yet most agreeably intelligent; forming a 
striking contrast to the quiet and contented 
indifference of her mother, or the too dreamy 
and poetic style of Annie Garden's conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hamiltoti evidently enjoyed conversing 
with Miss Denys, and endeavouring to instil 
into her mind, some of his ardour in search- 
ing for marks of antiquity; and teaching 
her the various points of difference be- 
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tween Norman and early English architec- 
ture. 

Astley would have thought Miss Garden 
very pleasant, had he not known that Flora 
was so near ; but the disinclination he felt to 
continue with her, made him more courteous 
and gentile to his companion. Annie enjoyed 
her ramble excessively. Mr. Hamilton's tall 
figure and quick bright eyes, frightened her ; 
and his ready conversation, charming as it 
was, could not overcome her fears. She was 
much better informed on such topics than 
Flora, and consequently was more aware of 
her own ignorance and his superiority ; she 
was alarmed into confusion, and felt as if she 
really knew nothing accurately. 

But Asdey was so gentle and considerate, 
and he talked on every day topics so pleasantly, 
that she forgot her shyness, and unfolded 
into unreserve. When she expressed a wish 
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that her sister were there to enjoy the beauti- 
ful views, and the other little interests of 
their excursion, he entered so kindly into 
the subject, that she could not resist the 
pleasure of speaking more about Mary. It 
was so seldom that she met any one to 
whom she could speak of her twin sister. 
Mrs. Newton was almost her only acquaint- 
ance in the house, and she clung to her with 
earnest enthusiasm ; but Mrs. Newton had 
spoken of Mr. Boyle as a very pleasant and 
amiable young man, and Annie found she 
did not estimate him too highly. 

Astley's virtue in listening to her, met its 
usual reward ; he began with practising self- 
denial, but he ended in enjoying real pleasure ; 
and forgot his separation from Flora in the 
company of Annie Garden. Little by little, 
some of her story came out. They were 
very lonely ; strangers in their own family, 

F 3 
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foreigners in their native land, the two sisters 
had suffered severely. They had been brought 
up abroad, aud immediately on their return 
to England, Mary, whose constitution was 
always delicate, had become seriously ill ; 
they had been recommended to try Malvern, 
and uncongenial as the establishment was, 
where they now resided, little as it was con- 
sonant to the tastes of either in many re- 
spects, they yet found it better than trusting 
themselves to the extortion or neglect of a 
lodging-house, utterly ignorant as they were of 
English habits, English prices, and English 
house-keeping. 

"And which is your native country?" 
inquired Astley, with interest, as he leant 
against the wall over which Annie was 
taking a slight sketch. 

" The West Indies, where my father had 
an official situation. We were at Jamaica, 
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and before that at Barbadoes, and one or 
two other islands." 

"Did you see much of the islands?" 

" We visited most of them, and the United 
States, and also part of South America." 

"Then you are familiar with mountains 
and forests, bananas and palms, tree-ferns, 
sugar-canes, and earthquakes, I suppose," 
said Astley. 

"Oh yes!" 

"And nutmegs, and pimento," continued 
he ; " and the blue sea, and lilac sky, the waves 
of fire, and the stars of a southern hemisphere." 

" Yes, very lovely they are, I assure you. 
Your cold English winds, and dull land- 
scapes, and frigid manners, are sadly 
chilling after the feelings of my early home ; 
and, as to flowers, ah! you should have 
seen my garden up in the mountains of 
Jamaica !" 
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" Aad are you really English by birth ?'* 

"Half Spanish, half English by blood; 
very American in some of my tastes and 
feelings. Especially in my love for American 
poets and poetry." 

" I can fancy you must think us uncon- 
genial, indeed; but, when you know us 
better, 1 think you will find much real, 
genuine benevolence and kindness, under 
the cold, stiff manners which offend you." 

"It is the greater pity, then, that the 
manners should be so stiff and formidable." 

"Perhaps we are like your own cocoa- 
nuts — dry and tough externally, but worth 
the trouble of penetrating ; and you know 
that the hard tough husk and shell have 
their uses for other purposes, besides defend- 
ing the nut." 

" Well, that is a favourable view of your 
national character; I am often, however. 
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tempted to repeat, as descriptive of my feel- 
ings on first coming to England, those 
lines, 

'"'Till fell the frost from the pore cold Heaven, as 
falls the plagae on men. 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from 
upland, glade, and glen/ *' 

"I am very sorry such a blight should 
have come on your feelings, did you come 
home expecting to like us ?" inqiiired he, as 
he gathered and threw away the small tufts of 
green moss which grew on the wall. 

" Why, yes," said Annie, looking up with 
animation from her drawing. '^ I said to my- 
self all the patriotic verses I could remember 
about England, and expected to be com- 
pletely captivated by the first glimpse of the 
land of my sires." 

" And you were disappointed ?" 
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" I found the day-dream in which I had 
indulged, was a day-dream, and nothing 
more. The first wish of my heart, to tread 
on the free soil of England was granted, but 
under circumstances so different from what I 
had anticipated. Ah ! you cannot imagine the 
blight which fell on me. Mary alone was 
with me, and she was ill, helpless, to all 
appearance dying; and of all strangers, 
strange relations are the most chilling. The 
frost of my reception went to my heart." 

Astley, apparently, was so very busy divid- 
ing a small heap of pebbles into three or four 
exactly even parts, that he seemed unable to 
look up and answer. The fact was, he was 
doubting whether Annie Garden was affected 
or not. The doubt did her injustice, however, 
she was really perfectly natural, and com- 
pletely sincere. 

She went on, without his speaking. 
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" I should have died, but for Mary, of 
horror and despair ; the snow of that winter ! 
and then I was always doing, or proposing 
to do, or wishing to do wrong things ; and 
shocking my aunt ; such bad wrong things ; 
sins against etiquette, and propriety, and 
decorum. I found England anything but free ! 
At last, I grew afiraid to speak at all !" 

" I can easily understand that the difference 
in our nianners would strike you. I mean 
the difference between us and foreigners. 
Everybody acknowledges that we are nation- 
ally stiff and formal ; but I do not think we 
are nationally cold or unkind. We say 
fewer obliging things than our neighbours, 
but are as substantially charitable, perhaps." 

" Charitable ! weD, if you mean in feeding 
the hungry and nursing the sick, yes; but 
charitable in thiDking well of others, and 
judging kindly of strangers, strange customs 
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and strange opinions, certainly no — as a 
nation, I should say no/' 

" You speak from your own experience ?" 

^' Of course, we all do ; what else can we 
judge from ?" 

^' But you have met with kindness here, at 
Malvern ?'* said Astley, interrogatively. He 
wanted to hear Flora praised. 

" Yes." But it was a hesitatmg» dubious 
yes, as if there were a large balance against 
it in the speaker's mind. " Yes,*' continued 
she, reflectively, '' Mrs. Newton has been 
kind, and — and one or two others — " 

" Perhaps you have not given them the 
opportunity ?" 

" I don't know ; nobody tried — nobody 
cared for me. Why should they? .They 
were not like Americans — ^they were only 
English women." 

'' I suppose I look at English women in 
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a different point of view from what you do, 
Miss Garden. It is the same sort of difference 
that there is between a native and a foreigner 
reading an abstruse work. The chances of 
understanding being largely in favour of the 
former. But custom and farther acquaint- 
ance with our manners will show you more 
than I could make you see of the good 
which is really concealed under a cold ex- 
terior." 

" And do you like them ?" said she, raising 
her eyes. 

" Who ? — ^my country-women ? I should 
hope so." 

''No, cold manners, I meant — all that 
strict regard to set forms and conventional 
phrases, proprieties and improprieties. Oh 
dear ! I shall never learn them 1" 

" Do not despair." 

" Never 1 I think I could like Miss 
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summoned him to a meeting in London, 
where Mr. Boyle had at length arrived. Of 
course, the nephew must go. There could 
not he two opinions ahout that; hut when 
would he return? At that moment, he 
only felt regret He came down to the 
house after supper, both looking and feeling 
extremely disconsolate, to tell his tale, and 
grieve over his prospects. Flora, too, was 
much concerned; but though ready and 
prepared, as she said, to dislike the man 
who so materially interfered with her com- 
fort, she could not attempt to deny the 
propriety of Astley*s prompt obedience, 
since it was on this condition he had 
accompanied them to Malvern. There was 
nothing to say against his determination ; 
but he need not be long gone. 

Astley shook his head. He could form 
distinct idea on the subject, but he had a 
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sort of presentiment, that his uncle's coming 
would be the forerunner of some great 
change to him. 

" And all our nice excursions, Astley," 
said she, sorrowfully, "must be postponed, 
sine die. ' We cannot get on without 
you." 

" I daresay you will have plenty of com- 
panions, Flora. You will only have to speak, 
choose, and dictate,'* replied he, laughing. 

"1 don't know. Nobody but you will 
always bear with me ; and, besides, mamma 
trusts nobody else in a carriage, as she does 
you and the coachman." 

" Mr. Hamilton," suggested Astley. 
" Well, perhaps, as she has tried him once 
and found him safe ; but one cannot ask him 
every day, you know. Besides that, one does 
not want him, he might not like it. I ex- 
pect we shall lapse into formal drives along 
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the road to Malvero Wells, and back again. 
Oh dear r 

" And now, Flora," said Astley, anxiously, 
and then stopping abruptly. 

"WeUr 

'' Perhaps I had better not say it,'' was his 
answer. 

*' I cannot judge, unless I know what it 
was." 

" I think I must — don't be angry, Flora ; 
but you will be careful, and not do imprudent 
things." 

'' And since when am I grown so touchy, 
or you so formal, as to require an apology 
for giving me a piece of rational advice ?" 

''I take that as a promise of prudence 
and precaution." 

" By no means. The prudence and pre- 
caution are entirely your own, in giving me 
such anxious warnings. What are the 
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dangers to which you believe me exposed ? 
Runaway horses, or pernicious drafts of 
wind; unwholesome diet — query: where 
should it come from ?r— or indigestible 
flattery? Mr. Clarke's ridicule, or Mr. 
Malone's adulation ? " 

" You know." 

" I do not at all— how should I ? What 
sort of imprudent actions do you expect me 
to commit ? I do not think I ever do any- 
thing that is not perfectly rational, desirable, 
and defensible. Why are you afraid ?" 

"1 know when you put on that face, 
Flora, you will do nothing but laugh at me ; 
so I may as well hold my tongue." 

He was a little disappointed, but he was 
trying hard not to be provoked ; and there 
was a sort of restraint come over him 
recently, which prevented his speaking in 
the easy, free way, with which he had formerly 
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been used to find fault with her. He was 
exceedingly anxious about her. 

"Well now, I will be very good and 
rational just for once— only once," said Flora, 
smiling. " Tell me what makes you in such 
a fidget about me. 1 shall get on very well ; 
people are all kind enough." 

" They are too kind ; they encourage and 
spoil you, Flora." 

" Well, perhaps ; that is, I don't think so 
at all. But granted, for the sake of argu- 
ment — how will this evil be increased by 
your absence? Do I ever mind anything 
you say ? Can you ever prevent my following 
my own will ? Are your expostulations ever 
listened to ? Have they any effect beyond 
acting as a safety-valve to your own mind, 
to prevent an explosion of boiling indigna- 
tion ?" 

" Much more than they deserve, Flora. 
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I am listened to when I have no right. You 
9xe very, very good. Indeed, I do feel — " 
and then Astley came to an abrupt and 
complete stop. 

The pale pink of her cheeks deepened 
into crimson, and spread over her white fore- 
head and temples in a faint but beautiful 
blush. It was something more than his 
words of praise — ^uncommon as such words 
were from him — which called up that flitting 
tinge ; it was the look, the tone, which, for 
the first time, brought to her mind, that it 
was something beyond cousinly interest 
which Astley felt ; a conviction which made 
her think with pleasure, that after all they 
were not cousins. 

The immediate impulse to conceal her 
feelings, at any risk, induced her to throw off 
as quickly as possible, all looks of conscious- 
ness, and answer laughingly : 

VOL. L G 
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"Well, really, except my admirer, Mr. 
Malone, I do not know that anybody troubles 
themselves much about me, either for good 

or m." 

" Mr. Malone is in earnest," said Astley, 
thoughtfully. 

" Earnest ? How do you mean ? Nobody 
can talk such nonsense in earnest." 

" Why not, if he thinks it amuses you ; 
you laugh and look pleased, that encourages 
him," said Astley. 

"Yes to talk nonsense," persisted Flora, 
"but nothing more. His conversation re- 
minds one of the antics of a monkey, which 
one stops to laugh at, and then walks on and 
forgets." 

" But does the monkey exhibit his tricks 
for nothing. Flora?" inquired he earnestly. 
"If you do not mean to pay the show- 
man, is it fair to stand by and encourage 
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the exhibition? Do just consider that 
point/* 

" Oh ! I cannot consider a bit ; write to 
me, Astley, and tell me what your uncle is 
like, and how soon you can get away from 
him." 

He looked exceedingly pleased, but did not 
raise his eyes for a minute, and then said 
somewhat hesitatingly, " I am afraid you 
will not answer my letters, will you ?" 

*' No, I am so ill-natured and unkind, I 
dare say I should not," replied she, laughing, 
** besides being so dreadfully idle and care- 



" Flora, will you keep up a friendship with 
Miss Garden ? she is a very amiable girl, I 
think." 

'^ And you had some time to try, whilst 
you were devoting yourself to her over that 
wall; considering what a slight thing her 
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sketch was, I do think it was wonderfiil how 
long it took drawing." 

'^ I did not think you would have found 
that out, you seemed so busy with your own 
pursuits. But I hope you will try and be 
kind to her, she is so lonely and forlorn." 

" Well, I will see what I can do ; I am 
not fond of such languid people, theoretically ; 
I like Mrs. Newton better." 

"But Mrs Newton has the additional 
inducement of having a good society round 
her ; and the advantages in associating with 
her are on your side. That is not the case 
with Miss Garden, and her shyness and 
timidity make it necessary that she should be 
sought and cultivated." 

" I will do my best, Astley, to raise a large 
and flourishing specimen of friendship— ever 
green and ever fruitful ; mortal woman cannot 
do more !" was Flora's promise. 
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This conversation had passed, as they paced 
up and down the garden, io the twilight, en- 
joying the soft calm air of a summer evening ; 
but now it became time to return to the 
house, and the cousins knew not when they 
might meet again. 

They lingered still ; the stars came out 
over their heads^ and winked at the pair as 
they sauntered on. The large stag-beetle 
flew above them with his deep musical drone ; 
the bats flitted past on their silent wings ; the 
white stocks sent forth their rich and spicy 
odour on the evening air, and filled the atmos- 
phere almost to oppressiveness; the oc- 
casional voices from the village above 
them, could not break m on the feeling 
of silence and repose which such a scene 
inspired ; it was the hour, the time for love 
to speak. 

" I must go in," said Flora, " though it 
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seems a shame to leave such a sky and such 
an atmosphere as this/' 

'' No, stay one moment, Flora, dear Flora, 
we part so soon. I want to say one thing 
more, you are not angry with me for speaking 
to you?" 

'^ Angry at such a time, and with one 
whom I have known as a brother for so 
long; oh, no 1 you' have made me angry 
sometimes^ but not just now," added she, 
finishing her sentence in quite another 
tone from the way in which she had begun 
it. 

" But Flora — " what he might have been 
going to say, in the excitement of the 
moment, was not evident, for turning the 
comer of the house at that instant, they saw 
a tall dark form with one red speck ap- 
parent, and two steps more brought them 
immediately vis-ct'vis to Mr. Malone 
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and his cigar, who stopped full before 
them. 

His exdamatioos at his good fortune 
on meeting Miss Denys were loud and 
lively, and he required no invitation to 
turn and walk with her; he would not 
have got it had he waited ; but, 
whether he suspected this, could not be 
known. 

He bewailed his hard fate in not having met 
her all the afternoon ; he could not imagine 
where she had concealed herself, and he 
wanted to detain her in the garden to 
explain, but she was little disposed to in- 
dulge him, and immediately returned to the 
house. Perhaps Mrs. Newton's tale had 
not been entirely without benefit to her. 
She had made a serious resolution against 
flirting, even with Mr. Malone ; and at that 
moment, she was more inclined to show her 
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^concern and regard for Astiey's wishes, than 
the careless tone of her answers, and her 
eagerness to escape fi*om him might have 
seemed to indicate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

There first I saw her ; 
There on that day. Her dark and eloquent eyes, 
'Twas Heaven to look upon ; and her sweet voice. 
As tuneable as harp with many strings, 
At once spoke joy and sadness to my soul. 



AsTLEY was to go by the nine o'clock 
coach the next morning to meet the train ; 
so there was time for a stroll on the hill 
before breakfast. But the broad and cheerful 
day light, the gay music, and the groups of 
listeners at St. Ann's Well were apparently 
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less favourable to tenderness and sentiment, 
than the quiet of a summer evening. At all 
events, the speech which he begun was never 
finished ; and the cousins parted on the same 
terms as they had always lived on for the last 
six years. 

That Flora felt rather dull on the occasion, 
an entry in her journal would have told. 
Here it is, written two days after his de- 
parture. 

'^ He is gone ; and I feel as if left alone in 
this large house, which is undutifiil to mamma, 
no doubt ; but I cannot help it. I wonder why 
he talked as he did the last night. I almost 
thought that I had a lucky escape. I don't 
want to see or hear ; let us go on as we 
are. We have always done very well, been 
firiends, and quarrelled without reason, or 
with it, just as it happened ; why should 
any change be made? I detested Mrs. 
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Alder for her hints to m6 the other day. 
But I never can like any one as well as Astley ! 
Mr. Hamilton is pleasant; his manners are 
what a man's ought to be — easy, frank, and 
totally devoid of all approach to what is 
called gallantry ; he talks to one as a rational 
creature should do, and treats me as if I had, 
as a matter of course, sense, intellect, and 
understanding. He is so sincere in his love 
of his own pursuits; and that I believe is 
what makes him pleasant. If he talks of 
history, botany, science, he neither thinks of 
me, nor of himself, but of his subject ; and I 
like him for it. I am very dull ; I shall go 
and walk with Mrs. Newton." 

Mrs. Newton, however, was not to be 
found ; but Flora saw Miss Garden's sofa 
just outside her open window, and accordingly 
approached, and sat down by her. Mary 
seemed unusually languid and pale. Annie, 
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consequently, was miserably depressed ; and, 
but for their warm invitation, flora would 
have feared her presence must be an 
intrusion. 

Mary confessed to a sleepless night, and a 
bad head-ache, but the air she declared had 
removed much of the latter evil; and what 
was mental of her malady would be greatly 
improved by Miss Denys* society. 

" You must miss Mr. Boyle very much," 
was Mary's observation presently. 

" Yes," replied Flora laughingly; " but if 
pity and sympathy could lighten my loss, I 
should have little to regret, for everybody is 
as compassionate as if he had started for 
Calcutta." 

"That is kind of everybody," replied 
Mary. 

" Very, considering the natiure of the loss," 
observed Flora. 
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'' I suspect in this world," said Miss 
Garden, " those receive most pity who least 
need it ; light troubles are like air bubbles, 
rise to the surface and soon disperse, but 
anybody can see them; weighty afflictions 
sink to the bottom .and being concealed from 
view, receive little sympathy or pity/' She 
spoke with an air of despondency which 
struck Flora. 

Mary looked anxiously at her sister, and 
whispered something to herself about the 
"heart's own bitterness," then turning to 
Flora, began in a cheerful tone to tell her 
how very much Annie had enjoyed her drive 
to Leigh, and how pleasant she had found 
the party. 

" It was that which gave me an idea, what 
a loss Mr. Boyle's absence must be to you ; 
Annie found him so very pleasant and kind," 
added Mary. 
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Flora much pleased at this praise of her 
favourite, looked approvingly at Annie, but 
was surprised by the expression of her face. 
The pale hue of the West Indian cheek was 
whiter than ever, and the downcast black 
eyes, and slightly compressed lips, conveyed 
such an idea to her, that but for the assur* 
ances of her sister Miss Denys would have 
supposed that the remembrance of her ex- 
cursion was accompanied by no feeling but 
disgust in the mind of Miss Garden. 

Just at this moment, Mr. Clarke sauntered 
past the front of the house, and threw him- 
self on a seat about a hundred yards from 
the sofa. He was caressing and playing with 
a fine setter dog, by which he was usually 
attended in his walks. The animal seeing 
Flora, who had frequently noticed it, rushed 
towards her, and with the usual disregard 
which dogs manifest both to the welfare of 
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dress, and the maintenance of decorum, set 
his fore-feet in her lap, and tried to lick her 
face. 

Flora laughingly repelled these rough 
caresses, in a way which was more likely to 
encourage than repress them, and Mr. Clarke 
having in vain called his dog off from 
a distance, was obliged to come up and 
interfere. The master's voice had some in- 
fluence in reducing the spirits of the dog to 
a more equable state, but Flwa persisted in 
encouraging him, and doing all she could to 
counteract the gentleman's power; until 
chancing to look at Annie Garden she saw 
her evidently suffering from such extreme 
alarm, as to be scarcely able to sit in her 
chair. 

" It is disagreeable to you," cried flora, 
"you are afraid of the creature; I am so 
sorry ; take it away this instant, Mr. Clarke, 
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quite out of sight, don't you see Miss Garden 
is going to fkint." And Flora, pushing 
away her playfellow, started up to administer 
a glass of water to Annie Garden. 

Mr. Clarke, of course, had only to obey 
without delay, so he made a rapid retreat, 
accompanied by his favourite, whilst Annie 
slowly recovered from her tremor and agita- 
tion. 

He returned in about five minutes, alone, 
and earnestly apologised for the discomfort 
he had so unconsciously produced. Annie 
blushed and looked down, and stammered out 
a few words about foolishness and fright, 
which were not very intelligible, whilst her 
sister answered with more self-control, that 
it was very unfortunate, but Annie, when a 
child, had seen an accident which had 
shaken her nerves, and made her timid. 

Annie started up and ran into the house 
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as her sister was speaking, closing the 
French window after her, as an indication 
that she did not wish to be followed. Mary 
said she must be let alone, she would recover 
best in solitude. It was a very dreadful 
thing ; she had, some years before, seen a 
favourite servant pulled down and strangled 
by a blood-hound, one of those terrible dogs 
trained to fierceness in Cuba. On her ex- 
citable and nervous frame, the effect was 
fearful; and though now comparatively re- 
coveredj she still was subject to causeless 
alarms. 

Flora and Mr. Clarke, of course, both felt 
exceedingly uncomfortable, as if they had 
been guilty of some barbarously unfeeling 
act, in allowing the dog to be near her. He 
promised it should not happen again with 
his Hero, and he begged Miss Mary to assure 
her sister, that though he could not pretend 
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to sympathise in her terrors, he could, in 
some degree, understand them, for he had 
known what it was to be frightened by a 
dog himself. 

"You frightened!" exclaimed Flora, in- 
credulously, "under what circumstances 
could that occur ?" 

" I will tell you, Miss Denys, and then 
see if you do not pity me. I had gone 
down into a Midland County to pay my first 
visit at a certain old manor house. The 
owner of the mansion I had known some 
years intimately, we were old college friends, 
and he stood on no ceremony with me, al- 
though it was my first visit. But our 
tastes did not in all things agree, and one 
point of difference was, that he loved to go 
to bed at ten o'clock, I preferred a later 
hour. 

"*Well, Clarke,' said he, '1 know your 
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habits, I shall take myself off — there's your 
candle, you can go when you please, but my 
household all retire at ten precisely.' 

" I had been reading comfortably for about 
half an hour, when, chancing to alter my 
position, I was startled by seeing, couched at 
my feet, with his fierce eyes fixed on my 
face, a large and powerful-looking bull-dog. 
The creature knew I was a stranger, and 
sat watching my movements, with the evident 
intention of pinning me if I attempted to 
stir, or do anything he disapproved. I 
felt myself, as the Americans say, in a 
fix." 

" Could you not have run out of the room ?" 
said flora. 

" The wretch lay between me and the door, 
the room was long and wide, and, I acknow- 
ledge, I was for some time afraid to move. 
The bed-room candlestick was beyond my 
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reach, and I thought my keeper would give 
me credit for nothing short of dishonesty, if 
I tried to take it. I dared touch nothing. 
To call would have been of no use ; there 
was not, probably, an individual within 
hearing in that large rambling dwelling. 
I tried to speak coaxingly to the dog, with 
faint hopes of propitiating him; the brute 
cocked his ear, winked one eye, and replied 
by a low and unpropitious growl, which was, 
no doubt, intended to repress impertinent 
familiarities. Your thorough-bred bull-dogs, 
you know. Miss Denys, don't bark, so there 
was no chance that he would give the alarm. 
What would I not have given to have had 
the poker within reach, and to have felt my- 
self on somewhat more equal terms." 

'' And how did it end ?" said Mary Car- 
den, '^ the thought is enough to make one 
shudder. I do not think Miss Denys has 
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any idea what a formidable creature a really 
fierce, powerfiil dog is. How did you 
escape ?" 

" After sitting in silent suspense for about 
half an hour, all interest in my book gone, 
and my eyes, in spite of myself, perpetually 
wandering to my unwelcome companion, I 
bethought me that J might, by slow advances, 
perhaps contrive to edge up my chair to a 
better position, from whence I could even- 
tually make my escape. This plan, I at length 
succeeded in carrying out ; every movement 
was calculated beforehand ; every advance 
was made with caution ; and, at length, I 
reached, and laid my hand on the candle- 
stick. My fierce guardian eyed me gloomily, 
but he did not interfere ; I lighted the candle, 
blew out the others, and sat measuring the 
distance to the door. The monster laid 
down his head and slept, or seemed to sleep ; 
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but you know, Miss Denys, in old tales, how 
often the fiery dragon affected to slumber, 
to deceive and entrap his unhappy victim. I 
fancied myself like a champion of olden 
time, facing some wily enchanter ; but, alas ! 
I was without the arms, as well as the 
courage of a hero. The deed, however, had 
to be done, unless I intended to sit in that 
chair all night; and having manoeuvred 
into a position which gave me a fair start, 
I made for the door, reached it, and, flinging 
it to behind me, found, to my inexpressible 
satisfaction, that the wicked foe was on the 
other side. This convinced me that it 
was a real dog, and no apparition; 
as, of course, a spectre-animal would not 
have heeded the islight impediment of a 
door, although it was of oak, and three 
inches thick. The next day I learnt that 
it was my friend's fancy, nightly to 
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let loose this formidable guardian to his 
house." 

" And you were cured of your propensity 
to sit up late, I suppose," said Flora. 

" Not a bit, Miss Denys ; but I kept my 
vigils in my own room for the future. Now 
I must go ; but pray, Miss Garden, apologise 
to your sister for my unfortunate Hero, and 
assure her, he shall never come near her 
again." 

Annie Garden's nerves, it must be sup- 
posed, were too much shaken to recover that 
day ; for, in spite of Flora's persuasions, she 
would not venture out in the carriage, and 
the mother and daughter had to drive un- 
attended. 

The next day brought an addition to the 
company in the house, of no less importance 
than Mrs. Hunter and Miss Grant. Flora 
was not aware of their arrival, until she heard 
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the rustle of silks approaching her, and 
looking up from a book, she discovered 
Louisa Grant, ready to give her a most 
cordial reception. 

"Well, Flora,'* cried she, "I told you I 
hoped to come again. You know how I 
like this place. Who have you here now ? 
Nice people ?" 

"Really, I don't know," was Flora's 
answer. 

" I wonder whether there are any friends 
of mine. I looked into the public-room just 
now, and found it empty. All the world is 
out, I suppose. Is your cousin, Mr. Boyle, 
here?" 

" No," said Miss Denys ; and the pleasure 
which it gave her to answer this, was a sort 
of compensation for her own loss in his 
society. 

" I thought he was staying here with you," 
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said Miss Grant, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. 

" He was ; but he is gone." 

" Tired of the place, I suppose. Perhaps 
there are few pleasant people here. Some- 
times it gets very dull, just for want of one 
person of spirit to keep them alive. Who, 
are those ladies by the window ?'* 

" Their name is Caiden." 

'^ And that gentleman, talking to them so 
earnestly ?" 

"He is Mr. Clarke." 

"Do you know them all?" continued 
Louisa Grant, when she had taken a good 
survey of the party by the window. 

" Yes," was Flora's brief answer ; looking 
up from her book for a moment, and then 
resuming her reading. 

" Do come and walk with me, dear Flora," 
said Miss Grant, seeming determined not to 
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be repuked by coldness or silea^. *'Yoff 
could just walk round the garden once, andt 
introduce me to some of your friends.'' 

" No ; I neT«r introduce anybody to any 
body here, for it might occasion incou" 
venience. You will get acquainted by 
d^ees without/' 

Miss Grant hummed a tune^ and, Skfter a 
minute or two, widkcid away. As soon as 
she was gone, Flora went up to the window^ 
where the twin sisters as usual were sittings 

"That is a new-comer,*' observed Mr^ 
Clarke^ who was standing by them. " Is 
she a friend of yours. Miss Denys ?'* 

''No; only an acquaintance. How are 
you tfcis eveningy Miss Annie ?^' 

" Mrs. N&v?ton and I have been trykig ta 
persuade Annie to go up stairs to-night," 
said Mary Garden. " I am sure she shuts 
herself up too miich with me. It would do 
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us both good, if she had more change and 
amusement'^ 

^ora was decidedly of the same opinion } 
and promiseci that she would come down 
after tea to fetch Annie, and accompany her 
through the formidable task of entering the 
public room* Annie herself yielded the 
point, although with very doubtful feelings 
as to its being any use, and a positive con* 
viction that it would produce no pleasure* 
Mr. Clarke took a visible interest in the 
decision, and he continued to loiter beside 
the sisters, when Flora was obliged to leave 
them. 

Flora safely introduced Miss Garden into 
the large drawing-room that evening, and 
they had not been long seated, when they 
were joined by Mr. Clarke, who entered 
eagerly into conversation with Annie. Mrs* 
Newton belonged, of course, to their party, 
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and Mr. Hamilton made his appearance not 
very long after. They were all together 
round one lamp, when Miss Grant sailed 
into the room, with a flutter of flounces and 
an excess of toilette which quite made her 
conspicuous amongst the many groups 
assembled there. 

Flora, who did not feel disposed to forgive 
her supposition that Astley had found 
JMalvern too dull to remain with them, was 
unwillingly compelled to make room for her 
at the table, between herself and Mr. Hamil- 
ton; and she would have been highly 
indignant at hearing Miss Grant always 
address her by her Christian name, had she 
not thought that it showed, at least, how 
mu«;h difference there was between their 
respective ages, though she did not suppose 
Louisa used it with that idea at all. 

Flora was turning over a book on Geology, 
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which Mr. Hamilton had brought for her 
to look at; and as, of course, Louisa's 
intervention between the two interfered 
considerably with his explanations and 
comments, he was very soon obliged to 
change his chair for a seat directly behind 
Miss Denys, where he could look over her 
shoulder occasionally, and answer her 
questions and remarks. This brought Miss 
Grant into the immediate neighbourhood of 
Annie Garden, and, piqued at Flora's cold 
inattention, Louisa determined to form a 
friendship with the stranger ; although the 
style of her beauty, her dark eyes and 
hair, and her languid movements, were 
rather trying to the equanimity of one 
who valued greatly her own personal 
charms. 

Catching the word " Swiss Cottage," in 
Mr. Clarke's discourse, she seized on the 
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subject to enquire if Miss Carden bad been 
on the continent. 

Annie could not answer ^ stronger with- 
out a blush, which Miss Grant attributed 
to the mortification of being obliged to 
confess that she had seen no part of Europe, 
except England, 

"England/' replied Miss Grant, "is well 
enough in her way; but what has she tp 
show of the grandly picturesque, the joiag* 
nificently sublime, or the classically beautiful* 
Give me the snowy Alps, the fallijjg Rhinf , 
the ancient glories of the Colosseunfi ! To 
see them is life indeed T' 

" Ah ! the remains of the ancients, their 
monuments, and their poetic story, are 
beauties which no land can equal," replied 
Annie, with more real, but less apparent 
enthusiasm than Miss Grant, "Other 
scenery, natural charms, we may rival ; but . 
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we fiwnot eompete with tha tmditioivs, 
which form ba]f Uie glorias of c^sic 

'^But what 16 there in this dldl* tam^, 
cultwjM^ land of ours* this island of shop* 
keepers^ this colcjl and watery climate^ which 
£an daim a place beside the spep^y of 
GeEe¥^ or tha Bay of Naples ? Whiit are 
your mole^bills (o the ^ monarch of mountains/ 
aiagni£iQent Mont Blanc ?" said liouisqi, in a 
tone of remonstrance* as if some on^ were 
disputing the fe^ct. 

** I am sure I don't know/' replied Anni^, 
icalmly, *^I ]^s,v^ se^n nothiiig in England 
higher than M^hrerp, which. I think, is 
about fpyrte^n hundred feet ; is it not, Mr. 
Clarke ?" 

" Ay, and midtiply that by ten/* ^ntinued 
Louisa, - ^ apd you don't reach the height of 
Mont Blanc. Ah ! thera is nothing like 
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travelling to enlarge the mind and raise the 
intellect. A couple of years entirely spent in 
England make me feel quite dull, and shy, 
and unwilling to exert myself." 

" Indeed/' observed Annie, with profound 
gravity, " what a singular idiosyncrasy 1 I do 
not think English women have naturally easy, 
frank manners ; but I had no idea that — '* 
she stopped, and hesitated a little, afraid to 
finish her sentence. Mr. Clarke covered her 
confusion by an enquiry of Louisa how far 
she had gone. It appeared to have been the 
usual tour of the Rhine, the Alps, the hasty 
glimpse of Italy, and the return through 
France, which serves to talk about afterwards, 
and gives young ladies a right to call them- 
selves travellers. 

" It must be a comfort, indeed,'* pursued 
Louisa, " to those who do not share my 
wandering propensities — who can, like you. 
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Miss Garden, spend years in England un- 
repiningly. I almost envy you/* 

" 1 don't think you need," replied Annie, 
blushing deeply. " I have only been two 
months in England, and have grumbled 
nearly the whole time." 

Louisa Grant opened her eyes wide in 
intense amazement at this declaration. Flora, 
who had been listening over her book, was 
extremely entertained at her surprise. 

Louisa dragged out by one question after 
another, the confession of the different lands 
Annie had visited, and the changes she had 
witnessed, until mortified at discovering how 
much larger a portion of the world had been 
travelled over by this young girl, whom she 
had been despising, than by herself, she began 
to depreciate the countries her new acquaint- 
ance had seen, in comparison with those 
which yet remained unknown to her. 

H 3 
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Put AnDie C^rdeci 6red up at a reflectiou 
on America, with aU the zeal of a convert to 
a uevf creed. 

'•What is there in all your European 
kingdoms which can compare in raq^ beai|ty 
with the energy, the grandeur, the intellectual 
progress of America. From European coun- 
tries all their ancient frqedom has vanished ; 
there the ignorant masses are held in ch^ains 
by the force of custom. What are their 
bonds of society, but badges of slavery ? Their 
trophies of victory, what are they but memo* 
riaks of tyrant will and brute force ; showing 
that thousands have been forced by the 
command of one to pour out their best blood 
in a cause which did not concern them? 
Whilst America, the free, the strong, th« 
brave, the mother who cares for all her 
children alike, who ties down none by unkind 
rules — she, whose lowest.*born may rise to 
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fiime and fortune, if ha has the power in 
himself-^ America triumphs in the love of her 
children; and when European thrones are 
shivered by tha strong will of the slaves they 
have crashed and trampled on, she will be 
safe ; for what can overthrow the power of 
love?" 

An oration from Annie Garden surprised 
everybody — those who knew heir best, the 
most of all. Mr, Hamilton uttered a 
laughing " Hear, hear !" but Mr. Clarke, 
who, in general, showed little ipercy to tiie 
enthusiasm of most people, was so much 
interested by the flash of her Spanish black 
eyes, that he even forgot to contradict the 
feUacies of her aasertiona* 

Louisa Grant was, beyond measure, per* 
plexed at the effect her own speech had 
poduced, in calling forth the fire which had 
been so unsuspected by her. However, the 
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one most discomposed was Annie herself; 
for the moment she had time to recollect, 
her face became covered with blushes ; and 
in a fit of shyness and confiision, she rose 
hastily, and fairly made her escape from 
the room, before another word could be 
said. 

" There's enthusiasm !" said Mr. Hamil- 
ton. "Who would have expected ssuch a 
volcano under snow? One does not often 
see so much reality in young ladies. I don't 
mind her prejudices— she is so sincere in 
them." 

" She is not the least bit like anybody I 
ever saw," observed Mr. Clarke, very gravely, 
" and she amuses me more than any one I 
have met these ten years." 

Mr. Hamilton thoughtfully stroked his 
chin, then turning to Mrs. Newton, com- 
menced a conversation on another topic. 
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" Who is Miss Garden ?" inquired Louisa, 
when she had reflected a little on what had 
just passed. 

" Nobody inquires into people's antecedents 
here, Miss Grant/* replied Mr. Clarke, with 
mock gravity, " it would not answer at all. 
You must take people for what they are worth 
in societVy make the best of them now ; and 
cut them by and bye, if it happens to suit 
you. Depend upon it, that is the best 
plan.*' 

Louisa looked dissatisfied. 

" I have a notion, according to that rule, 
you would not rank very high, Clarke," 
observed Mr. Hamilton, laughing. ''Miss 
Grant, I can see, is perplexed by having no 
standard low enough to estimate such utterly 
worthless advice as that you just pro- 
pounded.** 

''I was thinking of Miss Carden, not 
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Mr, C}arke/' repUed Louisa, oarelessily, ^'I 
had nq idaa $he was an American." 

** She is not," replied Mrs, JIewton» 
** neither by birth, por education. She 
has only ^opted some wild republican 



''1 like wild ideas/' said Mr. Clarke^ 
'*they are such ^ pleasing novelty, I do 
not know tht^t I ever saw brighter black 
eyes thaq Miss Garden's." 

" Do you prefer black eyes," said Louis$^ 
quickly, fixing hers on him for a moment, 
and then modestly veiling them witk her 
long eyelashes. She had an idea that she 
looked particularly well, with drooping 
eyelids. 

"No," said Mr. Clarke, without looking 
up from the scrap of paper on which he was 
scribbling, " I think in general they are less 
pleasant thsm most others, Green are 
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rather my ftivourites, soft dark green 
eyes." 

Louisa decided that he was a Goth, and 
had an idea from the sort of suppressed 
smile which was just curling the corners of 
Mr. Hamilton's lips, that he was no better ; 
an idea which she was at leisure to 
digest, as oobody sp^e ^^n fpr some 
tim^t 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Reserved she grew, and though she thought no ill, 
She sigh'd in fear, and strove to frame her speech 
To formal phrase of maiden courtesy. 
Sore wondered Leonard at her mien constrained, 
Her flitting hlush, her intermitted words. 

HARTLEY COLBRIOOE. 

" Joy ! joy !" cried Flora, as she sprang 
into their room one morning with an open 
letter in her hand ; " here is news, indeed ! 
Astley is coming back, Astley and his uncle ; 
he has persuaded Mr. Boyle to try Malvern, 
to cure him of the remains of his illness at 
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the Cape. They will be here in two days, 
and then — oh then !" 

Mrs. Denys was very glad to hear it, she 
had been sadly lost without Astley ; the 
want of some one to advise and act for her, 
had fallen heavily on her heart, and she was, 
for her, quite in a state of excitement at the 
notion. 

Flora's spirits could not be controlled, she 
sang and rejoiced audibly, danced about the 
room to the tune of Julien's Polka, and was 
perfectly incapable of rest. 

" My dear, could you sit still," or " Flora 
dear, if you would but be quiet," were the 
plaintive ejaculations of Mrs. Denys. " I never 
shall make out this bill, if you sing; oh, 
dear, you have made me make such a 
blot!" 

Flora took the bill, and added it up; 
erased the blot careiully, and tried to be 
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iMall, but in vain, her spirits would Rubble 
oyer in spite of herself, 9q4 she finally de« 
termjiied to exhaust them effectually, by 
taking a van round the garden. At this 
hour, noQ^t of the ladies were in thi^ir own 
rooms, axvi the gentlemen supposed tp be 
occupied, either by billiards, or the Qew9-> 
papers, so she felt pretty sure of being alone, 
and having t^ken two or librae quick t^r^s in 
the garden, she found he):§e]f sufllciently 
sober to returq to the house, 

Passing Mrs. Newton's door, she took a 
fancy tq look in ; she found her sitting there 
quietjy with Jier husband, wjio was a great 
invalid, and wa§ ioim^diately invited to enter, 
and sit dowq. She wante4 to tell her 
news to some one, and was rejoiced to 
communicate it to Mrs. Newton in priyaije, 
having often lately felt a sort of shyness 
in speaking of Astley in qompany, 



63peoiall}r «|qce Mis? Graat had pofpe 
there. 

Mrs. Newtoa te8tifie4 a qomfcartable 
degree of sympathy and* plet^aurie, W^liip^t 
any ^dipixturg of jit^iuuatiQa or comment, 
re^pectiqg Flora's interest in her self-styled 
pQusin. ^^e sai4 ^^le was glad herself Mr, 
Boyle wa^ coming baok-^he was a pleasant 
addition to their society. Whilst they were 
talking, Annie Carden came into the room to 
bring back Mrs, Newton's newspaper ; and, 
as she lingered a few minutes, Flora tpld her 
of the prospect which bad so greatly 
delighted herself, 

The colour rushed into Annie's cheeks, 
and her l^guid eyes gave one bright flash 
of pleasure or surprise, as she heard the 
announcement, *' Oh, how glad you muat 
be 1" said she, encjing, however, in a diflFerent 
tone from that in which she began, and 
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subsiding instantly into a dull, impassive 
calm, so undemonstrative, that you could 
hardly have believed her capable of shewing 
emotion at all. ** 

Flora was much more surprised at her 
indifference, than she could have been at any 
amount of satisfaction which might have 
been testified ; and she felt hurt on Astley's 
account, that Annie Garden, for whom he 
had expressed so kind an interest, should 
seem to, care nothing about him in return. 
She did not, therefore, address her again, but 
. went on to tell Mrs. Newton that this uncle 
of Asdey's had gone out to India, she 
believed, when quite a boy; from thence 
had proceeded on to Australia, where he had 
purchased land when land was cheap, and 
made an immense deal of money. That his 
nephew had been bom since he went abroad, 
which was full forty years ago ; and that she 
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believed there were no other members of 
the family now living than the unde and 
nephew, and, probably, none who knew the 
old man before he left the comitry. 

"How lonely and forlorn he must feel," 
observed Mrs. Newton, " coming back to a 
land- of strangers, where he can have so little 
to interest him. I wonder he did not prefer 
remaining out in the country where he had 
lived and prospered.** 

" His letters to his nephew, some of which 
I have seen," replied Flora, " always indicated 
a strong desire once more to visit England, 
only counter-balanced by a wish equally 
strong, to bring back with him a large 
fortune. Once or twice he talked of return- 
ing the next year, when he had accumulated 
this sum on which he had set his heart ; but 
each time an unfavourable season, or a flood, 
or a fire intervened, and, reducing his capital, 
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compl^lled him to retnaiD. t U^ed to he 
quite touched by the eafaest longing of the 
^ile^ to visit the parish church, v^hefe his 
family lay buried. How he dwelt on the 
memories of the old, ivy*Covered toWer^ and 
the family vault, Undeif the blossoming lime* 
tree, where his father and mothef slept, and 
where he hoped to lay down and sleep, he 
said, beside them/* 

" And yet he stayed so long away,*' ob* 
served Mr^s* Newton. 

" Yes 5 but that Was in the hopes of ac* 
cumulating money enough to repurchase the 
old place, and re-establish Astley, on whom 
he doted in imagination, as the landed pro- 
prietor where his ancestors had been so long 
settled* There was something poetic and 
romantic in those letters, which quite won 
my heart ; and I am persuaded I shall like 
the dear, good old matii I dare say, before 
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he coolefl bere^ he will bare gone down into 
Kent) to vit^it die old place^ whos^ name I 
hslve fbrgbtlen« Oh ! I am sure I shall 
love him !** 

Ani^e Garden^ who bad been standing all 
this tiili^f, looking over some sketchei^ of 
Mr^. Newton's lying on the table, now took hef 
leave; and this action renmiding Flora that 
she must go tooj she withdrew also, and 
proti^eeded across the gallery to bei* mother's 
apartment^ which was in the other wing of 
the house. 

In the gallery she encountered Louisa 
Grant. 

It was no part of Miss Grant*s politics to 
allow any coolness to exist between herself 
add Flora Denys* She had come down, de- 
termined to avail herself of their previous 
acquaintance, if she found it could be useful ; 
and she could hardly be twenty-four hours 
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there, without discovering that Miss Denys 
belonged to the pleasantest and best drde in 
that house. Mrs. Alder had her own party 
amongst the more giddy and gossipping of 
the young people, and Miss Grant by no 
means intended to neglect her; but Mrs. 
Newton evidently combined amongst her 
friends, the most polished and best informed, 
the intelligent and the intellectual, and, with- 
out any appearance of seeking popularity, 
had decidedly the most influence. To this 
party Flora belonged, and so, of course, 
would Astley Boyle, if he returned again, as 
Miss Grant had discovered was expected; 
and to this coterie she, therefore, determined 
to attach herself, conscious as she was, that 
she had suflSicient abilities and powers of 
mind, to make herself agreeable when she 
chose. 

On meeting Flora she turned, and placing 
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her hand affectionately through her arm, she 
prevented her escaping, as Miss Denys would 
otherwise have done. 

" What a charming girl that young friend 
of yours, Miss Garden, seems to be," said 
she; ''so simple, so natural, and such a spirit, 
too." 

" She is very odd,*' was Flora's reply. 

" But you must be fond of her. Flora, I 
am sure," persisted Louisa. 

" I have been trying very hard to be," said 
Flora, archly ; " but I do not think we have 
much mutual attraction." 

" Who is Mrs. Newton ?" pursued Miss 
Grant. ''She seems a great favourite. I 
must be friends with her." 

" Yes, you will find that worth your while. 
She is much about the pleasantest woman 
in the house. She and Mary Garden 
have more sense and goodness between 
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them, than any other four individuals 
here." 

•' Ah, indeed 1 How interesting. I dis- 
covered she was a great favourite." 

" I believe she is the only one here who 
could exercise so much power safely," pur- 
sued Flora, warmly. " She is so unconscious 
of her influence ; she just goe^ on nursing 
her husband, and employing herself, as if 
she were at home, and yet finds time to 
comfort and sympathise with, and read to, 
and advise, all who want any one of 
these valuable verbs conjugated for their 
benefit.' 

" Well, that is very nice. Pray tell her 
how much I admire her," said Miss 
Grant. 

'' I should be puzzled to do that, I think," 
exclaimed Flora. " Mr. Malone undertakes 
all the complimentary business of this house. 
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That is his line, and I would not encroach 
upon it for the world." 

*' Ah, Miss Denys !" said Mr. Clarke, who 
just then ran up stairs. " As usual, 1 have 
the pleasure of meeting you about." 

"Not very surprising," retorted Flora, 
with a tone of injured innocence, " con- 
sidering how near we live to one another." 

" Very near, indeed. Have you recovered 
your equanimity ?" said he, with a sly look. 

" I did not know 1 had any need of re- 
covery," replied she, rather surprised. 

"Nay* I was seriously alarmed this 
morning," continued he ; " the contiguity of 
our rooms, enabling me to hear such an 
excited state of feeling, that I dreaded fever 
might be the immediate result." 

" Oh I" was her answer. 

" I trust the contents of the letter were 
no secret. When that is the case, let me 
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recommend a lower voice, and a closed 
window. At present, may I congratulate you ?" 

" Oh, no ! it is no secret," said Flora, look- 
ing as unconcerned as possible, "if you 
refer to the fact of my cousin's promised 
return, 1 own it gave me great pleasure, one 
does so want a pleasant, gentlemanly com- 
panion in such a house as this." 

She walked into her room as she finished 
her sentence, leaving the others without 
ceremony in the passage. 

" Is Mr. Astley Boyle really coming 
back?" said Louisa, with strong curiosity, 
" I am glad to hear that." 

" You know him then ?" said Mr. Clarke, 
" he is a pleasant fellow, is he not ?" 

"Very gendemanlike and agreeable; I 
understand he is heir to a large fortune." 

"Aye, indeed? I know nothing about 
that. Miss Denys has the reputation of 
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bemg an heiress, too/' carelessly observed 
he. 

" Yes, don't you admire her ?" 

** Of course, when she does not administer 
too strong a back-hander," said Mr. Clarke, 
laughing. " She is handsome, amusing, 
and lively. I like her very much." 

With these words he entered his own 
room, and Miss Grant had to wander on, 
like the idle child, to seek some one as idle 
as herself to gossip with. 

The period for Astley Boyle's return 
arrived, and in due time both gentlemen 
presented themselves at Malvern. Flora's 
lively anticipations and vivid fancies about 
Mr. Boyle, senior, received a complete over- 
throw, and her feelings were most severely 
shocked by the first glance at her new 
acquaintance. He was a small, spare man, 
with a most unprepossessing face; his 
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wrinkled forehead, was in great measure 
concealed by a grizzled wig, which came low 
upon his brow ; his sharp, rat-like nose and in- 
quisitive eyes, conveyed an unpleasant idea of 
cunning and suspicion, as he glanced rapidly 
from one face to another, and seemed always 
nervously watching for some unknown enemy ; 
his thin lips and square chin told of obstinacy 
and self-will, and his stooping shoulders 
looked more as if he had been long accus- 
tomed to the labours of the desk, than as if 
he had been used to walk and ride freely over 
miles of open country, in the agricultural 
pursuits by which much of his fortune had 
been made. 

His voice was unpleasant, because it 
gave the impression that it was unnatural, 
and although courteous and smooth in 
his address, he did not seem willing to 
enter much into conversation, and ap- 
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peared particularly averse to giving infor- 
mation. 

Flora's extreme anxiety to see the uncle, 
had so occupied her at first, and her mental 
disturbance at his appearance had afterwards 
so oppressed her, that her reception of Astley 
was cool and almost careless. She might, 
had she thought about it at all, have pur- 
posely assumed a degree of indifference before 
so many spectators, but whatever she had 
mentaDy resolved, was driven entirely out 
of her head by the shock of Mr. Boyle's 
unpleasant countenance ; and Astley, who 
had returned in not the happiest frame 
of mind, was still more chilled and 
repressed by Flora's cold manner and 
silence. 

The room was full when the two gentle- 
men came in ; but after undergoing a pre- 
sentation to Mrs. Denys and her daughter. 
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the elder Mr. Boyle settled himself in an 
arm-chair, pulled out three newspapers, and 
applied himself to reading with an assiduity 
which defied all attempts at civil con- 
versation. 

Astley walked about the room to receive 
the welcome which a returned visitor is sure 
to have so cordially given him, and of all 
his former friends in that party, he felt the 
only one who seemed indifferent, was the one 
for whose good will he was the most anxious. 
Mr. Hamilton was beside Flora; he had 
brought home some curious fossils, the 
Dudley locust and others, collected in that 
morning's geological ramble, and he was 
descanting on their merits to his two best 
listeners, Mrs. Newton and Mora, with all 
the genuine animation and absorption of a 
thorough naturalist. 

Flora's attention wandered occasionally to 
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the stranger sitting opposite, of whose pro- 
file she commanded a good view, and she 
could not help observing that his eyes were 
constantly taking furtive glances through his 
shaggy eyebrows, beyond and beside the paper 
he held in his hand. 

Astley returned towards the table, and 
stood for several minutes behind Flora's chair, 
unnoticed and in silence ; then he moved a 
few steps farther, when Miss Grant, who had 
been carefully watching him, invited him half 
by word, and half by gesture, to a seat 
between herself and Annie Garden, who had 
that evening again consented to come up- 
stairs. 

All the interest in his journey which he 
had hoped Flora would show, was testified 
by Miss Garden, who readily entered into 
conversation, and alluded with great warmth 
and animation to their delightful excursion to 
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Leigh ; and whilst Louisa Grant was in her 
turn engrossed by Mr. Malone, who was 
making himself agreeable in his usual way to 
the handsome friend of Miss Denys, under 
cover of their noise, Annie expressed so much 
sympathy and feeling for the middle-aged 
man who found himself a stranger in his 
native country, that Astley began to think 
her an uncommonly amiable and sensible 
girl, and to wish earnestly that Flora had 
more of that regard for other people's feelings 
which Annie showed. 

So the evening passed off in stiffness, and 
disappointment, and discomfort, and Flora's 
journal will testify to the nature of the 
sentiments with which she reviewed the 
meeting. 

" Oh ! what a thing — that uncle, I cannot 
get over it ! if complete and thorough anti- 
pathy is ever communicated by a look. 
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such a look must have passed between 
us. 

" Not one trace of Astley's own handsome, 
open, free expression is there on that mean, sly, 
hypocritical face ; I never can bear him ! He 
love the graves of his ancestors! oh, dear, 
how different people are in what they write, 
from what they act. But it was such an 
uncomfortable evening. Astley so different ; 
so cold and shy ; and Louisa Grant's great 
black eyes watching me so meaningly ; and 
Annie Garden too — I wonder what she 
means; she likes him, and she does not 
mind showing it, and he sat by her all the 
evening. I don't like Annie Garden — I wish 
Astley did not like her so much; and I 
wish Mr. Hamilton had not been so 
full of his fossils just then; I could 
not turn away, when I wanted to speak 
to Astley, without being visibly rude 
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and forward. I wonder whether he was 
piqued." 

Miss Grant spent the next morning in 
making investigations into some matters 
more interesting to her than the Dudley 
Locust. 

She had joined Annie Garden in her early 
walk, and by a system of suggestion and 
interrogation had discovered that her com- 
panion preferred Astley Boyle to Mr. Clarke, 
although the latter gentleman, ever since the 
affttir of the dog had been paying her a con- 
siderable degree of attention. Louisa, accord- 
ingly just quietly hinted, that it was usually 
supposed that Astley and Flora were affianced, 
an idea which, for a moment, greatly startled 
Miss Garden. 

After a little consideration, however, she 
settled in her own mind that this was not the 
case, and without attempting to contradict 
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her compaDion, she silently consoled herself 
with various observations and conclusions she 
had formed for her own benefit. 

Up at St. Ann's Well, they fell in with 
other acquaintance; and Annie, anxious to 
escape from Louisa, joined Mrs. Alder, and 
was herself joined by Mr. Clarke. 

Mrs. Alder, with the natural feeling of 
triumph, in what she considered new recruits 
to her party, was very agreeable and loqua- 
cious ; and Miss Grant, not sorry to be quit 
of her former companion, sat down on a bench 
to watch the ascent of the various visitors. 

Here she was accosted by Astley Boyle, 
who was alone, and not looking much 
brighter than the evening before. He in- 
quired with some hesitation, if she had seen 
Miss Denys. No, Louisa had not met her. 
Had he not better sit down and wait ? perhaps 
she would be here soon. 
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Astley did so ; he was longing to see 
Flora alone, and had reckoned on a walk 
before breakfast with certainty. He had 
been thinking over the events of the evening, 
and had come to the conclusion that Flora's 
coldness had arisen, perhaps, from disappoint- 
ment at the appearance of the person whom 
she had expected would be so different. 
This disappointment he had felt himself 
most acutely ; and every day's further ac- 
quaintance with his uncle, only proved him 
to be more and more unlike what in fancy 
they had often pictured him. Vainly, during 
the week they had spent together, had he 
tried to become acquainted with him, and to 
Kke him — vainly had he even endeavoured to 
respect him. Mr. Boyle wrapped himself, 
his ideas, his feelings, and his wishes in an 
impenetrable mist of reserve; and although 
he made innumerable inquiries relative to 
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Astley's own habits, friends, pursuits, early 
life, and future prospects, he never imparted 
a single atom of information in return. 

His affairs at the bank, his investments, 
and all his business matters were shrouded 
in the same secresy; and as to exhibiting 
any respect for his ancestors, or any regard 
for his ancestral property, if he had such an 
idea in his head, it had certainly never 
passed his lips. 

Perhaps Flora felt shocked and disap- 
pointed as well as himself. Could he but 
see her, and have one smile from her as 
usual 1 

However, Flora came not, and Louisa 
began to talk instead. 

"I just parted from Miss Garden; what 
a charming girl she is !" 

" Yes," replied he, " she is very interesting ; 
there is something original and straight- 
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forward in her manners, which is quite 
refreshing." 

'' I am glad you like her," observed Louisa, 
pointedly. 

"Everybody must, I should think," was 
his reply. 

Louisa gave a meaning smile, intended to 
provoke him into asking more questions ; 
but not succeeding, she was obliged to proceed 
without. 

" Flora says she cannot like her." 

" Does she, I wonder why ?" 

"I am sure I cannot tell. It could 
hardly be that dear Flora is jealous of her 
beauty and talents ; there is a great deal of 
rivahy in such society as this, but I should 
not like to suspect her of such mean- 
ness." 

"No, 1 should think not," said Astley, 
his lip curling in scorn. 
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^' No, Flora is too good/' pursued Louisa, 
gravely, " perhaps it is Miss Garden's re- 
publicanism and Yankee tastes." 

'^Has she such?" inquired Astley with 
surprise. 

" Nay, don't you know that ? 1 thought 
you knew her better. Flora cannot bear 
that sort of thing. She is too aristocratic in 
her prejudices, perhaps, and considers re- 
publicanism as mean and vulgar ; anything 
of that sort is her abhorrence. I have 
heard her say that she would not connect 
herself with any one who had low ideas, or 
vulgar relations, or mean connections, or 
notions of any kind." 

Louisa had the satisfaction of ascertaining, 
by Astley's face, that her words had their 
due effect. She went on — 

^^ Miss Garden gave us a lecture on America 
the other night, which astonished everybody." 
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" Oh ! everybody has a right to think as 
they please, I suppose, on such topics/' 

" Well — yes ! Perhaps they have. I don't 
know. Flora does not think with her; 
indeed, she is so taken up with learning 
Geology and Architecture from Mr. Hamil- 
ton, that I do not suppose she thinks much 
of anybody else. What a remarkably clever, 
scientific, pleasing man he is !" 

" Yes, I dare say he is." And with these 
words, Astley started up and walked quickly 
away. Five minutes afterwards, Louisa saw 
him descending the hill in company with 
Mr. Hamilton himself. 

Flora was accompanied up to her room 
after breakfast by Miss Grant, who linked 
herself on to her arm. 

" My dear, you did not walk this morning !" 

"No. I had a lazy fit r 

"Leaving Mr. Astley Boyle and Mr. 
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Hamilton to wander about, distractedly, 
looking for you." 

Flora made no answer. She could not 
prevent Lotdsa coming into her room ; but 
she thought it a bore, and so did Mrs. Denys, 
who wanted to write letters. 

Miss Grant sat down, and began a discur- 
sive history of her walk that morning. She 
dwelt a good deal on the interest Astley took 
in Miss Garden's opinions, which, as she 
observed, was very considerate of him, as 
young men, in general, do not care what a 
pretty girl thinks, and she also dilated on his 
high approbation of Mr. Hamilton, and his 
choice of his companionship. 

*' I dare say he was going to fetch you 
another fossil. Flora. You must find your 
studies very interesting with such a preceptor." 

"Very," replied Flora. "I like Mr. 
Hamilton, because he never talks nonsense. 
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and is too much in earnest in his own pur- 
suitSy to entertain idle notions, or foolish 
fancies." 

" Oh ! I have no doubt of his being ex- 
ceedingly in earnest, indeed," replied Louisa, 
archly ; at which Flora only looked scornful. 
She knew Mr. Hamilton better than Miss 
Grant. 

" By the bye, talking of fossils, what a 
curious one your cousin has dug up !" ex- 
claimed the latter. " The Dudley Locust is 
nothing to him — how do you like your new 
uncle. Flora?" 

" He is not my uncle, and never will be !" 
exclaimed Flora, hastily, "There's not 
shadow of a connection between us." 

" And you do not mean to adopt Mr. 
Astley Boyle's relatives as your own ?" said 
Louisa. 

" Astley himself is no relation," said Flora, 
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quietly ; *' and though I call my own uncle's 
step-son cousin, it would be absurd to go 
farther." 

"Yes; especially when there is so little 
temptation," pursued Louisa. " Mr. Boyle 
looks like a dried parchment, or a dilapidated 
old sheep, with a slight affinity to the rat in 
him — don't you think so ?" 

" He looks dried and odd, certainly," said 
Flora. "There is no resemblance between 
the uncle and nephew." 

" I was sure you must be disappointed ; 
however, for your cousin's sake I should 
suppose you will try and keep on good 
terms withthis wonderful specimen of an 
animated mummy?" 

" I don't see what difference it can make 
to Astley, or why it should signify," was 
Flora's answer, in a tone of pique. 

" Why, if you were to encourage him to 
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neglect his uade, you know, he might be 
careless ; and I think I understood he had 
great expectations from this old Mr. Boyle, so 
he had better keep on good terms with him." 

" I hate expectations," cried Flora ; " and, 
of all things in the world, despise one who 
can cringe and flatter for the sake of inherit- 
ing future thousands." 

"But it must be on that motive that 
Astley Boyle bears with this man, I should 
think; for certainly his manners and ways 
are anything but pleasant," persisted Louisa. 
" Did you notice him at breakfast ?" 

" Bush manners, perhaps ; I did not see," 
answered Flora. " But you are unjust to 
Astley, in supposing him guilty of such 
meanness. He must feel it his duty to be 
attentive to his father's brother; but he 
would be just the same if the man had not 
a sixpence." 
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" My dear Flora, are you so inconoeiyably 
romantic as to imagine that ? Young men of 
our modern world do not carry their filial 
devotion to such a chiyalrous point as this 
would imply. They may, perhaps, manage 
to keep up outward respect to a father— but 
a poor uncle ! Trust me, I know the world 
better than that !" 

" Very well, I don't dispute your know- 
ledge of the world ; but if Astley is influ- 
enced by any such motive, he deserves to be 
disappointed ; and I hope his old uncle 
will marry, and have half a dozen children 
to cut him out." 

** So he might," observed Louisa, thought- 
fully ; " there is nothing to prevent that !" 
and then she fell into a reverie, which 
ended in her rising and leaving the 
room. 

" I wish she would not come ; what does 
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she want ?" said Mrs. Denys^ after her de- 
parture. 

'^ Ohy she likes gossiping ; that's all/' 
observed Flora, carelessly, and then, in her 
turn, went into a reverie about Astley and 
his unde. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Yet we mark it not ; fruits redden, 
Fresh flowers blow^ as flowers have blown. 

And the heart is loth to deaden 
Hopes that she so long has known. 

Be thou wiser^ Youthful Maiden, 

And when thy decline shall come. 
Let not flowers, or boughs fruit-lad^n. 

Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

" J HAVE a plan," said Mrs. Woodbridge 
at dinner the same day. '* I want to see 
the view from the Beacon by moonlight ; 
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and, of course, I want companions. Miss 
Denys, will you go with me ?" 

"Oh, yes!" exclaimed Flora; "I should 
like it very much. The moon has been 
glorious for the last week." 

"A sure token that she will be cloudy 
to-night," observed Mr. Clarke. 

"Do not throw cold water on my little 
scheme, if you please," said Mrs. Wood- 
bridge. "Who else shall we ask — Mrs. 
Newton ?" 

"You will not get her away from her 
husband at that time," remarked Hamilton. 

" I am afraid not. Miss Grant, you will 
join our party?" said Mrs. Woodbridge, 
again. 

"It will be charming. I delight in a 
walk by moonlight," replied Louisa. 

"And if you want a sympathizing and 
poetical companion," observed Hamilton, 
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" invite the Miss Garden who can walk. Do 
you know her ?" 

" Not at all. Shall I ask her on trust ?" 

" Take her on my word," said he ; " and 
then allow me to observe, my dear madam, 
you will be surrounded by your appropriate 
attendants, the three Graces personified." 

The rich Irish brogue in which Hamilton 
rolled out these words, and the smile he put 
on, were so absurd an imitation of Mr. 
Malone's voice and manner, that no one 
could help laughing, being all the more 
amused, because such a speech from Mr. 
Hamilton was totally unexpected, and the 
very reverse of his usual habits. 

" Why, Hamilton, you have turned over a 
v^ new leaf indeed/' exclaimed Mr. Clarke, 
ii^ amazement, '^ where did you dig up your 
talent for mimicry ?" 

" Never mind, my good friend, I am not 
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going to poach much on your manor," 
answered Hamilton, '^ so you need have no 
jealousy." 

" But I doubt whether the etiquette of 
Olympus would permit Venus, and her female 
attendants, to walk about at night without an 
escort of guards," said Mrs. Woodbridge, 
" therefore I must raise a body of volunteers, 
to attend us on our excursion. Who will 
enrol themselves?" 

"What is your standard for height/* 
inquired Mr. Clarke, " would you enlist me ?" 

" Yes, as my standard is not a very high 
one, 1 think that might be possible." 

" And me ?" said Mr. Hamilton. 

" Absurd, Hamilton," interposed Clarke, 
" can you suppose you will be admitted in the 
same corps-de-garde as myself?" 

"It is for Mrs. Woodbridge to decide," 
was Hamilton's observation. 
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"Oh, yes! the want of uniformity will 
not show in the dark," replied she, "and 
suppose your services are really required, 
who do you think we should depend on most ?" 

"Ah!" cried Clarke, shaking his head, 
" it is wonderful how the world is misled by 
appearances; you, I see, Mrs. Woodbridge, 
suffer yourself to fall into the vulgar error, 
that greatness of soul is proportioned to great- 
ness of body, I assure you it is quite a 
mistake, in my case at least." 

"I propose also to invite Mr. Astley 
Boyle," said Mrs. Woodbridge, slightly 
elevating her voice, and glancing down the 
table towards him; he was sitting near 
enough to hear what passed, but was looking 
grave, and not speaking. However, he 
raised his eyes, and cordially accepted the 
invitation, half ashamed to think how very 
much he had desired it. 
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*^ And as for my own peculiar benefit and 
pleasure/* pursued Mrs. Woodbridge, " I 
have engaged my own brother, that I think 
will do very well/* 

Nobody had a word to say against this 
arrangement, only Mr. Clarke humbly en- 
treated to be told what they were expected 
to do, what to look for, and what to admire, 
" for you know,'* said he, " it would be so 
awkward to make a mistake, and come 
back without agreeing as to what we went 
for.** 

" The sun sets a little after eight I think,'* 
said Mrs. Woodbridge, " the moon rises much 
about the same time, I imagine, I am not 
astronomer enough to know exactly when, 
but it does not much signify ; any almanac 
will tell.** 

"Nobody can be expected to remember 
the variations in so inconstant and changeable 
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a thing as the moon/' replied Mr. Clarke, 
gravely. *^ I do not apprehend she knows 
her own mind, or keeps to the same point, 
any two days together in the year." 

''The moon will be full to-night," said 
Hamilton, looking up^ '' and she will rise a 
a little after the sun sets, about 8*40, I 
think." 

" 1 wish I could hit on something Hamil- 
ton could not always answer," observed Mr. 
Clarke, ''it is so discouraging to be con- 
stantly met by accurate information, and 
exact imderstanding." 

" Well," continued Mrs. Woodbridge, " I 
propose then to start a little before sunset, 
and so reach the top of the hill in time to 
see the moon make her appearance." 

" How long do you calculate it will take 
to walk up ?" inquired Mr. Hamilton calmly ; 
" I am sure you cannot do it comfortably 
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under three quarters of an hour ; two miles, 
and up hill all the way !" 

'' It cannot be so much as that, surely, Mr. 
Hamilton," remonstrated Mrs. Woodbridge, 
" however, inasmuch as I am inexperienced, 
I will let you guide ; tell us when to start, 
and you shall be responsible for the con- 
sequences.*' 

" Be ready then at a quarter before eight, 
and I think you may manage it," said he, 
and just then, the dinner being concluded, 
they rose from table, and dispersed their 
diflFerent ways. 

" Well, Astley," said Mrs. Denys, kindly, 
coming up to him in the hall, " I have 
hardly seen you since you came back ; could 
you not spare us an hour now. Come upstairs 
and sit with us." 

A look of great gratification passed over 
his face, and he professed perfect readiness 
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to comply with her invitation. His uncle 
just then passing near them, asked where he 
was going, and on being satisfied on this 
point, made no farther observation, and pro- 
ceeded to his own room. 

Whether Flora wished most to avoid or 
encourage him she could not tell, but her 
immediate impulse was to say, 

" WeU, mamma, if Astley is with you, I 
shall go and speak to Mrs. Newton, I have 
hardly seen her to-day." 

She did not stop to see the disappointment 
Astley's face expressed, but went off directly ; 
although the moment after she regretted this 
step, and would, but for shame, have gladly 
returned to her mother's room. 

She found Mrs. Newton alone, and re- 
ceived a kind welcome. 

" I cannot think how you contrive to look 
always so contented, Mrs. Newton, nobody 

^ 3 
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to see you, would guess you had any 
trouble; you look equally young and 
happy/' 

"Do I, but you know how deceitful 
appearances are; besides you don't see me 
always. Did you come here on purpose to 
complain of my imperturbability ?" 

4 

"To learn it, Mrs. Newton, I am vexed 
and impatient." 

" What is your trouble, Miss Denys, I do 
not suppose I can remove it, but I can listen 
if you like," replied Mrs. Newton, kindly. 

" Well, I want to tell you ; you know how 
I looked forward to my cousin Astley's return, 
and wanted to see his uncle ; and now — " 

Flora stopped and hesitated. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Newton, " it must 
have been a disappointment, I can see that 
Mr. Boyle is diflferent from what you probably 
expected; but since you know how really 
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good he is, as you were telling me the other 
day, and when you remember how long he 
has been expatriated, and how hard he has * 
worked, you will, I am sure, make allowance 
for small peculiarities/' 

Flora shook her head. 

** I daresay he is feeling internally all this 
time," continued Mrs. Newton, "feeling 
lonely and miserable, secretly mourning for 
those who have gone to their rest, whose 
place is so completely filled to others, and 
never can be to him. He must feel himself 
^ the rusting link which connects the old time 
with the new,' and, perhaps, as shy, sensitive 
people do, he fancies himself in the way of 
all; unlike those around him, uncared for, 
alone !" 

" My dear Mrs. Newton, you must have as 
much poetic fancy as Annie Garden herself, 
to see all this in old Mr. Boyle; I really 
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would think so, if I could too. I can- 
not." 

" You have not tried very long — not quite 
twenty-four hours." 

^'I suppose it is because you go about 
thinking and feeling all this for others, that 
you are so much liked, and like so many 
people yourself," said Flora eagerly. " I be- 
lieve I am much more apt to hate people, I 
mean, of course, in a modified form ; but 
I dare say liking them would make one 
happier." 

" Try," replied Mrs. Newton, smiling. 

" Then I have another grievance," con- 
tinued Flora, looking down, and playing with 
her bracelet; "Astley is odd, changed, in- 
different. What is the matter with him ?" 

" I do not know. How is he changed ?" 

" Why, instead of meeting me in the old 
brotherly way I liked so much, he hardly 
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spoke, and did not seem to care ; and talked 
to Annie Garden," continued Flora, tears 
starting into her eyes as she spoke. 

" Perhaps you were engaged at the time," 
suggested Mrs. Newton. 

" Not so, but that he could have joined ; 
and now, so much has been said, I feel 
awkward. Louisa Grant has talked, and 
Mrs. Alder, and — and — I am not comfort- 
able at all." 

" If your cousin really prefers Miss Garden, 
you know there is no help for it. You have 
been accustomed to the intimacy and pri- 
vileges of a sister with him ; but, of course, 
if he suspects you of being unfriendly to his 
likings, or opposed to his pursuits, he will 
do as other brothers do, and withdraw his 
confidence." 

"I have always been first with him till 
now," said Flora, leaning her head on her 
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hand, in an attitude of unusual thoughtful- 
ness. 

"I can understand your feeling a little 
awkward after hearing nonsensical remarks," 
continued Mrs. Newton, " but to make any 
change would lead to misconstructions, and 
observations of a very unpleasant nature. 
Try and treat him as you used to do." 

" I wish I could !" 

'' His confidence and openness will soon 
return, if he sees you are unchanged, and 
still interest yourself about him." 

" But if, in his confidence, he should tell 
me he is falling in love with Miss Garden," 
suggested Flora, with a tone of horror which 
might almost have suited a suspicion of murder. 

" Well, I suppose you would rather hear 
it from him, than from any one else." 

" I don't know. I could not go on being 
friends as we have been !" 
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" No, you had better not ; but, as violent 
changes are best avoided, you could leave 
off gradually. You will find, when he has 
a wife, he will not want a friend 1" 

Flora sighed. 

" My dear Miss Denys, you must prepare 
yourself for that. The moment a man is 
really married, his need of a confidante 
ceases; and, whether she were sister, or 
cousin, or mother even, she sinks into useless 
insignificance as soon as the marriage vow 
is said.'' 

" That IS very hard," said Flora, who 
was picturing to herself how forlorn she 
should be, entirely deprived of Astley's con- 
fidence and affection. 

"You will not say so, when you are a 
wife. The husband's confidence is the pre- 
rogative of the wife ; and many a heart-ache, 
and many a permanent estrangement has 
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ensued from the unjustifiable attempts of 
intrusive mothers and sisters to encroach on 
that right which they ought to have res- 
pected." 

" Well, I suppose that is true. I should 
not like any one to have more influence with 
those I love than myself; but I could never, 
I am sure, be great friends with Astley's 
wife." She spoke the word with evident 
reluctance. 

" Were he really your relative, your brother, 
or even your own cousin, I should think your 
best plan would be to overcome that feeling, 
and learn to love the new connection his 
marriage would give you. I look upon that 
as the only legitimate way to recover the 
friendship and confidence of a married man. 
But he has no real claim on you, and friend- 
ship between young people of opposite 
sexes is, at the best, only a pleasant 
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fiction, ending in disappointment and aliena- 
tion." 

" Oh, Mrs. Newton, do you hold to the 
common idea, that friendship must turn into 
love." 

" It very often does, beyond a question ; 
and so far as my experience goes, when it 
does not, the only other alternative is in- 
difference — not on the woman's part. I 
believe women are capable of entertaining 
sincere friendship for those whom they could 
not love." 

" Then you do not think men are ?" 

" No, indeed, not according to a woman's 
idea of friendship, which includes reciprocal 
confidence and trust, as well as esteem. 
They have sometimes, we know, entertained 
this for each other; but friendship for a 
woman is, as I said, a mere temporary 
fiction." 
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" You say this ? you who have so many 
friends in this very house. I am sur- 
prised." 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Newton, "I say it 
There is much friendly feeling shown to me 
in this house — ^great kindness and good-will, 
and that sort of sympathy which consists in 
a readiness to assist or oblige me in any 
way. I flatter myself they respect me too, 
a little, enough to make it safe for me to 
accept their good offices. They feel great 
friendliness towards me; but we have no 
confidential friendship." 

" I understand the distinction ; yet I am 
certain you know more of the family histories, 
individual tastes, and perhaps of the hopes 
and wishes of your acquaintance here, than 
any other woman in the establishment. 
They confide in you." 

" WeD, perhaps they do. But to return 
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to yoursdf ; have you told me all your 
sorrows ?" 

"Why yes, I do not know that I 
have anything else particular to say. So you 
think I need make no difference towards 
Astley ?" 

" I should think you had better not ; but 
also I think if you could manage not to 
dwell upon the idea of him in connection 
with Miss Garden, it would be better stiU. 
His sitting by her last night might be merely 
accidental, his coldness the reflection of your 
own manners. One thing I can tell you," 
continued Mrs. Newton, laughing, " if you 
want a man to dislike a woman, praise her 
highly : if you wish him to be attracted 
towards her, you have only to abuse her 
continually." 

" So, that is your opinion of mankind, 
is it ? Well, I don't think I shall 
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take either course, with regard to Miss 
Garden." 

Perhaps Mrs. Newton might have 
counselled Flora differently, had she not felt 
tolerably sure of Asdey's real feelings ; but 
she knew how much mischief is often done 
by interference in such affairs, and was afraid 
lest the hints and insinuations of which Flora 
complained, should drive her into a line of 
conduct which might ruin their mutual 
happiness, and perhaps involve that of 
another also. 

The sooner Astley and Flora learnt to 
know their own and each other's mind, the 
less risk there was, she thought, that her 
ardent and impulsive young friend, Annie 
Garden, should allow her passionate Spanish 
feelings to be too much engrossed by the 
charms of Astley's conversation. These 
poor girls interested her deeply, and she 
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would have rejoiced much, could she have 
seen them safely settled in some quiet home, 
sheltered and protected by fostering love. 
But, unless through Annie's marriage, there 
seemed no chance of their acquiring the 
guardian they so greatly needed. There 
were none in their own family now^ who cared 
for them ; the sisters had only each other in 
all the world to ding to ; but there appeared 
little prospect of Mary's recovery to activity 
— perhaps not of her lingering long ; and if 
she were removed, what would become of 
Annie? 

Mrs. Newton could only comfort herself, 
as she thought of them, by the reflection, 
that their destiny was in higher Hands, and 
under the control of One who could not 
err. 

Flora lingered in Mrs. Newton's room, 
until she thought Astley must certainly have 
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left her mother, hut she was mistaken ; he 
was still there when she entered. He was 
silently examining some fossils which lay on 
the tahle, whilst Mrs. Denys was writing a 
letter; but he looked up at her, as she 
entered, with an anxious glance. She went 
towards him, and pointing to the fossils,' re- 
marked they were interesting. He enquired 
where she procured them, and her reply that 
they had been given to her by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, occasioned him almost as much pleasure 
as pain ; since the jealousy he entertained of 
that gentleman, was alleviated by the open 
and frank way in which she mentioned 
him. 

He began to converse with her more 
freely, and though not alluding to the topic 
peculiarly interesting to them both — namely, 
his uncle — he yet found much pleasure in 
the conversation. She was quite herself 
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again; lively, careless, and yet good 
tempered; chatting about all that had oc- 
curred during his absence: and talkiDg of 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Clarke with equal 
openness and unblushing composure. She 
did not allude to Annie Garden, but he did ; 
enquiring how she liked her, and taking 
evident pleasure in talking of her. This was 
all Flora had to guide her as to the state of 
his feelings. He made no confidence of 
attachment to Annie ; but she began to hope 
there was none to make. Perhaps, after all, 
he still liked her best. 

Astley's views were a little cleared by this 
interview, and he grew bold enough to enter- 
tain an opinion that Flora's heart was still in 
a happy state of indifference, which was the 
utmost he dared to hope. If she had not 
learnt to care too much about Mr. Hamilton, 
or Mr. anybody else, she might, perhaps, if 
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he made himself very agreeable^ be induced 
to care for him. If his unde confirmed the 
promises so often and so distinctly made in 
former times, he need no longer scruple from 
motives of delicacy to seek Flora's hand. 
Mr. Frank Denys, to whom he looked up as 
a father, could not object to the marriage, if 
their fortunes were more equal; and he was 
now waiting, in a state of extreme anxiety 
and restlessness, to know what his uncle in- 
tended to do for him. 

As yet no word had passed Mr. Boyle's 
lips on the subject, and Astley now heartily 
rejoiced that accident had interfered to pre- 
vent his making speeches to Flora the last 
night he had been at Malvern, which would 
have betrayed his secret, before he could 
realise his wishes. 

The pain of parting, the hopes inspired 
by his uncle's return to England, the 
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opportunity, the hour, had all combined 
nearly to lead him into saying what he had 
resolved should never pass his lips, until his 
circumstances were such as to prove that 
mercenary motives had no influence over 
him. 

I am not going to defend him for his 
scruples and hesitations; when a man is 
satisfied of the purity of his motives, and 
the strength of his aflPection, I see no reason 
why he should not follow his wishes in 
addressing a woman, even if she have the 
misfortune to be owner at present, or in 
prospect, of money which he cannot equal. 
Could he only satisfy himself that were their 
fortunes reversed, she would ^till be his 
choice, he need not surely debate the question 
farther. 

On this point, Astley was quite dear; 
and, for my own part, I think it was 

VOL. I. L 
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rather unreasonable of Mr. Frank Denys to 
interpose more scruples of delicacy than the 
young man felt himself. 

Flora had the option of refusing him, if 
he made the offer; she certainly had no 
power of making advances, without lowering 
her dignity ; and he might consider himself 
very fortunate, if, whilst he was debating 
from fear, or delicacy, or indecision, she did 
not, as so many women have done, throw 
away their chances of mutual happiness, 
through wounded female pride, and piqued 
maidenly feeling. 

One thing Astley inquired, who was 
Mrs. Woodbridge? She had not been 
there when he left Malvern; he had 
only made her acquaintance that morn- 
ing at breakfast. What did Flora know 
of her ? 

"Pretty nearly as much as of any body 
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else/' said Flora; ^'she was a pleasant, 
handsome, matronly looking woman, sister to 
Mr. Graham the clergyman. She was be- 
lieved to be a widow, and she seemed to 
have plenty of money; she had arrived two 
or three days ago, had soon made herself 
popular and at home; and," Flora added, 
laughing, " if it were not horridly vidgar, 
and like Mrs. Alder, to suggest such 
things, I should say she would make an 
excellent wife for Mr. Hamilton; only I 
believe he is too much engrossed by the 
geology and conchology of the world 
before the flood, to care for anything 
so modem and unfossilized as Mrs. Wood- 
bridge." 

Astley felt that, after this speech, he could 
defy Miss Grant's worst insinuations, and 
scorn all her machinations. Flora would 
not have spoken in this way had she enter- 

L 2 
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tained the feelings he had dreaded. His 
face and manner brightened, and he be- 
came completely like himself. He did 
not,, however, know all Miss Grant could 
do! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

She told of the magnolia spread 
High as a cloud — ^high over head ; 

The cypress and her spire ; 
Of flowers, that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 

To set the hills on fire. 

WOBDSWOBTB. 

The evening was hot, bright, and csdm, 
when most of the party assembled punctually 
in the porch, prepared for starting, at twenty 
minutes before eight. Mrs. Woodbridge, 
with prudent caution, had recommended each 
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lady to bring an extra shawl with her, de- 
claring that it was on purpose to carry these 
encumbrances, that she had provided an 
equal number of cavaliers to attend 
them; a remark which immediately caused 
Mr. Clarke to observe that she had now 
confirmed, the opinion he had previously 
entertained, that men who submitted to the 
discipline of that house, deserved to be 
placed pretty nearly on a level with asses, 
whose daily duty consisted in carrying burdens 
up the same hill, and coming down again 
without any one being the wiser. 

Just as Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Graham 
were protesting against so derogatory an 
insinuation, and entreating Mrs. Woodbridge 
to call her refractory servant to order, Miss 
Grant, for whom they were waiting, appeared, 
to their astonishment, without a walking 
costume. However, their feelings were re- 
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lieved by her apology. She was sorry to 
disappoint them, and, still more, to lose her 
charming walk; but she found that she 
must stay at home ; she was unequal to such 
an exertion; she should be a dog and a 
burden ; in short, she would not come. 

They acquiesced, and started without her. 

" I suppose she has found something she 
likes better to do," observed Mr. Clarke. 

" For shame," replied Mrs. Woodbridge ; 
" why impute wrong motives ?" 

" I don't to every body," was his reply. 
'' Miss Garden, I am certain this shawl will 
not be thick enough for you," holding up a 
thin, gossamery production, which had been 
pointed out to him as her property. 

" Will it be cold ?" inquired Annie, in 
happy ignorance of the varieties of an Eng- 
lish climate. 

"A West Indian with nothing thicker 
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than that," said Mr. HamUton, " that will 
never do. Mrs. Woodbridge, what shall be 
done ?" 

" Oh, don't distress yourselves," cried Mr. 
Clarke; " I am going back for another, and 
will overtake you at the foot of the zig-zag, 
if not sooner." And, to Annie's infinite 
shame and distress, he darted off, at a pace 
which promised speedily to fulfil his asser- 
tion. 

She was quite overpowered by being made 
the object of so much trouble, and blushed 
again and again at the thought. 

They slowly ascended the hill behind the 
town, until they came out upon the terrace- 
road, from which the path called the " zig- 
zag " enables walkers to mount a very steep 
portion of the ascent. The sun had sunk 
behind the North hill, which threw one long, 
gigantic, purple shadow across the vast plain 
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at their feet. As they paused a moment, 
to gaz6 on the effect of the varied light and 
shade, and watch the busy jackdaws pre- 
paring to roost on the old church tower^ to 
try whom they could recognize of the parties 
strolling in the gardens below, or to observe 
the crimson rays of the sun glistening on 
the distant cathedral windows, and tinting 
the smoke which hung over Worcester, they 
heard quick footsteps approaching, and Mr. 
Clarke reappeared. 

He carried a most substantial, warm- 
looking, shepherd's plaid on his arm, which 
he affirmed to be the only thing that could 
keep Miss Garden from catching cold in 
the night air; and whilst she was thanking 
him with a degree of confusion, that he 
thought quite flattering, for his kindness, he 
protested that he had seen a sight which had 
recompensed him for his exertions, and made 

L 3 
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a discovery of which, otherwise, he should 
have continued ignorant. * 

What this was, however, he refused to 
impart to his companions, in spite of various 
guesses from Flora and Mrs. Woodbridge, 
who each tried to entrap him into a confes- 
sion of the truth. He said he had made 
his own discoveries for himself; he should 
leave them to do the same. They might if 
they liked ; but he should not consider it fair 
to tell them. 

Up the hill the party ascended merrily ; 
all in good humour and good spirits, laughing 
at all soi*ts of little jokes, and as happy 
together as any seven people need be. Not 
one word more did Mr. Clarke utter in 
complaint of his burden, which, however, 
was much the heaviest of the three; nor 
would he allow Mr. Hamilton, who really had 
nothing to carry, to relieve him of his plaid. 
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" No," said he. " I may have been an 
ignorant donkey in the choice of the 
article ; but if so, I will also be a willing 
one in bearing the burden laid on 
me uncomplainingly ; or, at least, an 
obstinate one, in persisting in my own 
way." 

" There is often a strong likeness between 
human creatures and brutes," observed Mrs. 
Woodbridge. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Graham. "Many 
men greatly resemble bulls or bears in their 
temper." 

"Or apes," suggested Flora, "in their 
absurd mimicries." 

" Or dogs," exclaimed Mr. Clarke, " in 
their courage, prudence, and sagacity. By 
the way, Hamilton there exactly resembles a 
truffle-hunter in his favourite pursuits, and 
his cleverness in nosing out some hidden 
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monstrosity. The difference is as slight in 
name as in reality/' 

'' I hate bad jokes/' said Mr. Hamilton, 
majestically. 

" Of course, everybody does," replied Mr. 
Clarke, unabashed ; " but if men are like 
animals, Mrs. Woodbridge, to what may we 
compare women ? To those members of the 
creation only who wear wings, I suppose ?" 

" Parrots and magpies, I suppose," said 
she, " full of tiresome noise and chatter ?" 

" Doves and wood-pigeons," replied Mr. 
Clarke, ''all tenderness and sensitive soft- 
ness !" 

''Or cuckoos, empty egotists; never at 
home," said Flora ; " making idle calls, and 
announcing themselves all over the neigh- 
bourhood, from morning till night !" 

" Goldfinches and nightingales," said Ha- 
milton, " elegant, lively, and accomplished/' 
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" Sky-larks," suggested Astley, " soaring 
highest, and singing longest; heard when 
not seen." 

'^ A doubtful compliment 1 Miss Garden, 
give us a simile," said Mr. Clark, appealingly, 
turning to her. 

" I am too completely a foreigner to fur- 
nish you with a fair illustration," said she, 
'' the English birds I know best are those 
black, busy frequenters of the vanes on the 
church tower, which are always trying to be 
the highest, and jostling one another for the 
upper perch." 

They all laughed, and declared she was 
terribly severe, though perhaps true also; 
and Mr. Hamilton informed her that those 
birds were English jack-daws. 

"Mr. Graham alone has been silent," 
observed Flora, " can he say neither good nor 
iU of us." 
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" I can think of no comparison but the 
halcyon, who, occupied entirely in domestic 
charities, and the duties of her calling, not 
only escapes in great measure the storms of 
life herself, but helps to spread peace and 
serenity on all around her." 

" That's Mrs. Newton ! " exclaimed 
Hamilton. 

" Maybe," replied the clergyman, " but 
I thought of an example nearer myself!" 
and the glance he gave to his sister, 
showed for whom he intended the com- 
pliment. 

Mrs. Woodbridge did not speak again 
for some minutes, and they reached St. 
Ann's Well in silence. No hydropathic 
patient could pass that spring without 
pausing to drink of those delightful cool 
waters, and they all seemed so disposed to 
loiter there, that Mr. Hamilton was compelled 
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to remind them that they had proceeded but 
a short part of their way^ and that he was 
inclined to think the moon was punctual in 
her appointments, and would not Vait for 
them. At his suggestion they resumed their 
march, and Mr. Clark amused himself with 
comparing them to a party of pilgrims, and 
making believe to search for an oyster sheD, 
with which he declared he would ornament 
Hamilton's broad-brimmed hat, as a token 
that he, their guide and leader, had often 
trodden that path before. 

The length of the ascent, however, and 
the occasional steepness of some of the turns, 
began to tell upon the ladies, who found that 
they needed their strength for other purposes 
than talking ; and, at length, Annie Garden 
and Mrs. Woodbridge were by no means 
sorry to accept assistance ; the one taking her 
brother's arm, and the other preferring the 
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loan of Mr. Hamilton's Alpenstock, which 
he politely proffered her ; leaving Mr. Clark 
to regret in secret that he had forgotten to 
bring his own. 

The west was still glowing with crimsoD, 
and orange, purple, and green, when the 
pilgrims surmounted the last rough, steep 
piece of road, and stood upon the spot from 
which they could look down upon the rich 
county of Hereford. The far off Brecnock- 
shire Beacon, with its steep conical summit, 
stood out in deep purple against the lustrous 
sky, and farther to the north, the picturesque 
peaks of the Wrekin, shone in faint blues and 
lilacs against the yellow horizon. 

The shades of evening had crept over the 
plain of Worcester, concealed as it was, from 
the glowing sunset, by the whole Malvern 
range; and on the hills over Cheltenham, 
which form the boundary of the eastern view. 
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the cold blue mist of summer twilight had 
gathered and settled peacefully. A thick 
and heavy cloud, with a wreathed and cable- 
like outline, filled the sky to the south- 
west, and contrasted with the calm solemnity of 
the rest of the heavens ; its tossed and con- 
torted figure, and lurid hue, suggesting the 
idea of human passions, and their baneful 
treacherous effects. 

One solitary bird, raven, or crow, or rook 
retiring to roost, was flapping slowly along, 
and as his outline was thrown out by the 
brightness in the west, Annie Garden uncon- 
sciously broke the silence which prevailed, by 
repeating in a suppressed tone, 

"Whither 'midst falling dew 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue. 
Thy solitary way !" 
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" Oh ! please go on" exclaimed Mrs. 
Woodbridge, " I remember thinking that 
poem so beautiful, repeat it all, if you can, 
Miss Garden." 

Annie, delighted to hear praise, English 
praise, of her pet poet, repeated Bryant's 
exquisite little address to a water-fowl, with 
a pathos and musical intonation of voice, 
which touched more hearts than one in the 
party. 

"Beautiful!" exclaimed both her lady 
auditors, and Mr. Clarke admitted that if 
all American poetry could be made to sound 
like that, he might begin to admire it himself. 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Graham, however, 
agreed in condemning the metre, as unsuited 
to English language, and thereby, so aggra- 
vated Miss Garden, that she moved to a 
little distance, and would not listen to further 
discussion. At this moment, quick footsteps 
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were heard approaching, and a big boy came 
up rapidly, bearing a basket in his hand. 
Mr. Hamilton went to meet him, observing 
that he had begun to fear his messenger had 
forgotten his errand. 

" What mystery is this, Hamilton ?" in- 
quired Clarke, "can you not refrain from 
collecting specimens, or delivering geological 
lectures for once in your life ; it is much too 
dark to see 1" 

" My good fellow, don't be so ready to 
find fault," replied Hamilton, deliberately 
placing his basket on the square earthen 
mound, which forms the summit of the 
Beacon, and beginning to unpack its con- 
tents. 

To the astonishment of the whole party, 
he produced a sort of camp^kettle apparatus, 
a bottle of ready-made coffee, a small jar of 
clotted cream, sugar, and that favourite 
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luxuxy of the hydropathic establishment, 
Malvern ginger-bread. Under the lee of the 
mound, for at the summit of the Beacon, 
there is on the calmest of days, a gentle 
breeze at least, he lighted his lamp to heat 
the coffee, then he opened and disposed in 
order the little nest of glasses from which it 
was to be drunk, and finally drawing from 
the basket a mackintosh wrapper, he spread 
it upon the ground, and invited the ladies to 
be seated, and partake of the refreshment he 
had provided for them. 

" Does not Hamilton look like a magician, 
bending over some mysterious chemical pre- 
paration,'* exclaimed Mr. Clarke, whilst this 
was going on. " A tall figure, on the summit 
of a hill, by twilight, his face faintly revealed 
by the fitful gleams of a lamp burning on a 
tripod before him, his magic staff lying by 
his side, and his curious glass vessels of 
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various and quaint forms, arranged upon a 
square earthen altar beside him. Upon my 
word, I shall grow half afraid of him, 
myself." 

" Like Katerfelto with his hair on end, 
at his own wonders wondering," suggested 
Flora, in a playfully malicious tone. 

" A most benevolent magician, I am sure," 
observed Mrs. Woodbridge, smiling. " How 
very kind of you, Mr. Hamilton, how did 
you learn to arrange and provide for the 
accommodation of ladies, with such accuracy 
and taste." 

" Experience makes fools wise," replied 
Mr. Hamilton laughingly ; as if to turn off 
the conversation, he added immediately, 
" please sit down and preside, Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, the coffee is ready, and we will keep 
the lamp alight for our own benefit." 

They placed the tripod on the top of the 
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earthern mound, where the flame waved and 
flickered in the breeze, whilst they drank 
their coffee; and Mr. Graham and Mr. 
Clarke began amusing themselves with 
fanciful conjectures as to how far it oould be 
seen, and what degree of alarm the appear- 
ance would excite ; and then went off, along 
with Mr. Hamilton himself, into an animated 
discussion on Macaulay's " Lays,** moved to 
it, by Flora repeating the description of the 
Beacon fires in the West of England, ending 
with: 

'^ And like volcanoes flared to Heaven^ the stormy 
crags of Wales." 

They were recalled to more modern topics, 
by the question of Annie Garden, whether 
the mound on.i^hich they sat was really the 
one on which beacon fires had been once 
lighted. She addressed herself to Astley 
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Boyle, who could not answer her ; and who 
referred the question to Mr. Clarke. 

" Much as I grieve to destroy poetic 
fancies, and romantic associations, Miss 
Garden, I am afraid I cannot, with due at- 
tention * to truth, say that I believe it was. 
Ask Hamilton, however ; he has no more 
regard for a graceful fiction, or an elegant 
myth, than Niebuhr himself. He is, too, a 
folio edition of all the sciences, bound in one 
volume, Russian leather, gilt, lettered, 
complete. Ask him who raised this 
mount." 

Miss Garden turned to him. 
" The engineers, when making the 
Ordnance Survey, I believe," replied he. " I 
wanted to fancy it was some ancient relic, 
when first I came ; but found it a case, like 
the antiquary's Prsetorium." 

" There I" exclaimed Mrs. Woodbridge ; 
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" who has been the first to see the moon ; 
which of you would have noticed it, had I 
not called your attention ?" 

They all now looked to the east, where 
Mrs. Woodbridge had been for some time 
stedfastly gazing, and saw, dim, and red, 
and undefined, through the vapour which 
hung on the horizon, the planet for which 
they had been waiting. 

" Is that the moon ?" said Annie Garden 
in a tone of disappointment, and shivering in 
the cool air which just then swept over 
them. Mr. Clarke tiuued, and drew closer 
round her shoulders the large plaid in which 
he had previously lightly enveloped her, 
whilst he asked with a smile, if she thought 
it but a poor performance after all. 

" Faint and dim," said she with a sigh ; 
" unlike, indeed, the glorious moon on which 
I have so often gazed in childhood— the 
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moon of more southern skies. Oh, the en- 
chantment of a Jamaica scene by moon- 
light ! from some spot high up among the 
mountains, from whence you look down on 
green valleys, rich in tropical vegetation ; the 
shrubs sparkling with glancing fire-flies ; the 
atmosphere loaded with perfume, floating on 
the still night air from groves of orange or 
citron, blossoming coffee plants, or the yet 
more delicious flowers of the mango. The 
whole island stretching like a map at your 
feet, whilst beyond its shores lies the blue, 
blue sea, bathed in silvery moonshine, and 
extending almost to an indefinite space, ere 
it joins the over-arching purple sky, with the 
glittering stars, glowing with light, not 
coldly bright, like yours of a northern 
clime.** 

" Did you prefer Jamaica as a residence ? " 
enquired Mr. Clarke, anxious to prolong the 
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eloquence with which her enthusiasm gifted 

her. 

"We found Jamaica the healthiest; for 

there we could live up in the mountains; 

but, beautiful as it is, it is surpassed in rich 

tropical glory by Trinidad, which, but for its 

fatal climate, would, indeed, be an earthly 

Paradise. The island is mountainous, and 

its coasts, high, abrupt, precipitous, in many 

places, in others run down to the sea, clothed 

even to the edge by the richest foliage, ^ith 

which the deep-red colour of the soil, where 

uncovered, forms a remarkable contrast. 

* 

Then, these dense forests are broken by wild 

ravines, down which rush clear and rapid 

streams — here winding in darkness, there 

sparkling in sunshine, springing over rocks, 

dancing down rapids, and at last leaping 

in a bright silver cascade from the edge of 

some steep precipice into the sea below ; or. 
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instead of foliage of the usual green, they 
wear the richest crimson or scarlet, and for 
miles, perhaps, the splendid blossoms of the 
bois immortel really glow as if the woods 
were on fire. Viewing these scenes from the 
sea, whose blue waves heave, and sparkle, 
and break in streaks of snowy foam against 
the cliffs, whilst the air is sweet with a thou- 
sand mingled odours, and the unfailing sun- 
shine bathes all in its rich glow, I do not 
think a poet's imagination could picture 
aught more feir." 

"Did you reside there long," enquired 
Mrs. Woodbridge, with interest. 

" Some months. I have not language to 
paint the country, or to describe the aspect 
of the forests, through which we rode. The 
wild, precipitous paths leading over the 
mountains, the deep lanes, bordered by 
hedges, amongst which twined creeping 
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convolvolus of every hue, or the crimson 
blossoms of the hibiscus, mingling with the 
strange uncouth outline of the prickly pear, 
and through which flitted birds of colours more 
vivid and varied than the flowers themselves, 
living jewels sparkling in the sun ; the still and 
shadowy forest, so grateful in its refreshing 
coolness after the burning sunshine; where 
the tall ragged cocoa-nut, the graceful 
feathery tree-fern, the enormous spreading 
silk-cotton trees, the broad-leaved bananas, 
with their rich green, the bread fruit, the 
dark foliage of the mango, with its scented 
blossoms, the shining orange and lemon 
groves, combining their odoriferous flowers 
with their golden fruit; all join to produce 
one delightful and enchanting effect ; so still, 
so luxuriant, so solemn are those deep forest 
glades, especially when the moon pours her 
white beams on the scene, and falls in broken 
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quivering atoms of silver through the dense 
foliage. No, 1 shall never see such landscapes 
again; there is nothing on earth can equal 
them. Such rides as we had there, or those 
we used to have at Jamaica, along narrow 
paths, like the ridge of a house, barely wide 
enough for the horse's two feet to stand on ; 
perhaps on one side a precipice, with a rapid 
stream at its base, rushing over a rocky bed ; 
on the other, a shadowy glen, where the 
thick and thorny vegetation quite conceals 
the depth ; or a ravine, down which the eye 
wanders, in the vain attempt to reach the 
bottom ; with nothing but the sure-footedness 
of the horse to depend on, although that is 
never known to fail by day or night, and use 
makes it easy to one's nerves to traverse 
these paths." 

By this time the moon had surmounted 
the dimness of the horizon, and shone out 
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dear, and white, and silvery from the blue 
sky. Annie stOl shook her head, and com- 
pared it with moons of former times ; but 
nobody else would agree to finding fault with 
the Queen of Night ; and Mrs. Woodbridge 
declared she felt relieved from a great res- 
ponsibility on finding that, having dragged 
them all out so far, she had, at least, found 
them something worth looking at. 

*^ She has escaped from the atmosphere of 
earth/' said Mr. Graham, thoughtfully " and 
the vapours which dim our sight no longer 
contaminate her. The higher she rises, the 
purer she shines — shines with the same 
reflected lustre always, even when we cannot 
see her." 

" True, true," replied Mr. Hamilton, in a 
low tone of emotion, *^ there is a world of 
comfort and blessing in such thoughts as 
those." 
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^' Having accomplished our missioii^" said 
Mrs. Woodbridge, in a tone which, in spite 
of her efforts to speak gaily, betrayed that 
tears were not very distant from her eyes, 
" suppose we were to think of returning. I 
presume we shall get into di^race if we are 
not home in good time." 

Whilst Mr. Hamilton was replacing the 
contents of his basket, aided by Mr. Graham 
in the arrangements, some of the party 
turned towards the western side of the hill, 
to take another look at the landscape. 

The swelling mounds of Herefordshire 
at their feet, were not as yet visited by 
the moon's rays ; but the lights of the city 
sparkled in the distance, and there were 
many smaller spots which shone brightly 
in the gloom of evening. But the purple 
doud had risen» and spread over the sky^ 
black and threatening, coming up against 
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the wind, and foretelling storm and change. 
The Welsh hills could no longer be discerned 
in the far horizon, though to the south, the 
waters of the Bristol Channel glistened in 
the moonlight. 

They lingered, even after the gentlemen 
had joined them, to gaze on the expanse, 
when suddenly, a vivid flash of lightning 
rushing from the black cloud, made them all 
start. 

" It is sheet lightning," said Mr. Clarke ; 
" I have seen it flickering there for . some 
time. It will do no harm." 

" No, there is the distant growl of 
thunder," said Mrs. Woodbridge; "it is a 
real storm. We had better move home, or 
we may be caught in it." 

They began to descend together. 

" There is a curious custom connected 
with a mountain in Brecnockshire," said Mr. 
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Hamilton, '^ I believe it is that very same 
Beacon mountain we have been looking at, 
which was told to me when I was travelling 
in Wales. Have you ever been in that 
country, Mrs. Woodbridge ?" 

" No, never. What is it, and to what do 
you allude ?" 

" I will tell you the story when we are 
all comfortably settled at home ; but really, 
this storm seems coming on so fast, I think 
you will find it sufficient to attend to your 
safe and expeditious return. The footing is 
none of the surest ; and perhaps you do not 
know the turns and windings, the stones and 
rough places, so well as I do." 

" No, I have not been here before," said she. 

'' Nay, then, take my arm ; and, with all 
due respect for Mr. Graham, I think I shall 
prove the surest guide," returned Mr. Hamil- 
ton. 

M 3 
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'' But my wards/' suggested the elder lady, 
'' the girls are under my care ; and it would 
be hither too bad to engross the best pro-* 
tector, unless they are well guarded." 

'^Miss Denys has her cousin — she will 
care for little beside/' was the answer, not 
loud enough to reach Flora, who was a short 
distance behind, but distinctly dear to poor 
Annie Garden, whose heart it chilled in a 
moment. 

'' Clarke is taking care of Miss Garden, 
too," pursued Mr. Hamilton. "Take my 
arm. 

She complied ; and they all hurried down, 
the warning clouds inducing even Astley and 
Flora to quicken their lagging steps. 

Astley had the supreme felicity of once 
more feeling Flora's hand under his arm^ 
and of discovering that neither she, nor Mr. 
Hamilton, made any effort to prevent it. 
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He was too happy to talk much ; and the 
whole party descended the winding, and in 
some places, very dark path, in comparative 
silence — a silence, however, which was not 
paralleled by the weather ; for the wind was 
moaning over the hills, the thunder every 
moment became louder, and they even fancied 
they could hear the rushing sound of the 
rain, which was coming up from the other 
side of the hill. 

By vigorous exertion, however, they 
reached the village in time; and the first 
large, heavy drops of rain were splashing 
down on the gravel, as they hastily entered 
the house ; in another moment it was falling 
in a perfect torrent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Have yon seen the stars at morning. 

How they blend with rising day. 
Paling still, and still adorning 
All the mom with their decay. 
Paling, blinking, 
Coyly winking. 
While the gold usurps the grey. 

HARTLEY COLEBIDOB. 

It was so late when the party returned to 
the house, that they had nothing to do but 
to retire immediately; Mr. Clarke declaring 
that they had narrowly escaped disgrace and 
punishment, as truants, and disputing, a]l 
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the way up stairs, with Miss Denys, as to 
whether their peDance would have been to 
breakfast without " the golden syrup," which 
vulgarians call treacle, or to dine on boiled 
rice and cold water. 

It rained all night, and nearly all the next 
day, in such torrents as to dismay even 
hydropathy herself^ and to confine the greater 
part of the visitors for exercise, to a certain 
covered corridor in the garden, habitually 
known by the unpoetical name of the Shed/ 

Here they assembled in various groups, 
and promenaded up and down, for variety, 
or stood still for conversation and mirth, at 
those hours of the day usually devoted to 
exercise. And here, from the dining-room 
window, at a time when the promenade 
was mostly deserted, Astley beheld, to his 
great surprise, his uncle, walking in confi- 
dential communication with Louisa Grant. 
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He was standing, gazing at the couple, 
hardly knowing what to ^cpect next, when he 
was joined by Mr. Clarke. 

" There, Boyle ! do you see that ?" cried 
the latter. ''That confirms my discovery 
of last night !" 

"What was it?" inquired Astley, with 
natural curiosity. 

"Why, as I went in for that shawl for 
Miss Garden, I saw your unde there, most 
fashionably got up, entering Mrs. Hunter's 
room, in company with Miss Grant; and, 
fi-om words which I heard in passing, I have 
no doubt but that he was engaged to spend 
a quiet and sociable evening with them, by 
special invitation. You may guess what they 
intend !" 

'' So that was Miss Grant's reason for 
excusing herself," observed Astley, thought- 
fuUy. 
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" Doubtless, I presume it is a good specu- 
lation. Shall you like your aunt?" 

'' Well, I suppose he might do much 
worse !" said Astley, with a sort of sigh, 
as he mentally contemplated the fading of 
those airy castles of hope, which had pro- 
mised him an equality of fortune with 
Flora 

*' Perhaps ; but it will be bad for you, will 
it not ?" 

*'I shall be no worse than I have been, 
except for unfulfilled expectations. Certainly, 
if my unde intended to marry, he need not 
have made me aU the promises he did — it 
is strange I — but people are often so incon- 
sistent and variable, that I ought not, perhaps, 
to be surprised." 

''Especially when they have money," 
observed Mr. Clark. ** Had he promised to 
provide for you ?" 
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'' Again and again ; but that was before 
he knew me. Perhaps on acquaintance he 
has found me unworthy. I have no right to 
complain, if 1 could only see my way clearly,** 
said Astley. 

" Perhaps he is acting a part to prove you, 
like an old uncle in a play, and will come out 
by-and-bye in an entirely new character," sug- 
gested his companion. 

Astley smiled faintly. 

"I have known his character from his 
letters only, nothing from his own mouth ; 
for, communicative as he was on paper, 
he is singularly reserved in habit." 

" Well, I shall keep an eye on Miss Grant 
and her manoeuvres," said Mr. Clark, still 
watching the couple in question. " I have 
known her of old; not personally, but by 
character, and I know of what she is capable. 
If I were not interested for you, I should do 
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it for my own amusement, now I shall have 
a double motive." 

The afternoon of the same day, another 
group was assembled in the Shed, consisting 
principally of the party which had ascended 
to the Beacon the night before, the Newtons, 
and one or two others. Mrs. Woodbridge 
then called upon Mr. Hamilton for the story 
he had promised them. 

"We will sit down and make ourselves 
comfortable," said she, placing herself beside 
Mrs. Newton, on one of the benches, and 
desiring the gentlemen to arrange the seats in 
such a way as to give the audience a good 
opportunity of hearing the narration. 

"I don't think I can make much of a 
story of it," said Mr. Hamilton. " I wish 
you could put it into Mrs. Newton's hands 
instead ; she wotild relate it much better ?" 

" What a dreadfully lazy wish !" replied 
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Mrs. Newton, laughing ; " but I do not see 
why you are to be saved trouble at my 
expense. Fortunately, I know nothing about 
it." 

" Those very tall men never have half the 
energy of which shorter individuals can 
boast," said Mr. Clarke. " We who in our 
stature more resemble the height of women, 
are also blessed with a strength of mind, 
perseverance, and vigour, nearly approaching 
to the distinguishing characteristics of the 
better half of creation." 

" I will have no personal reflections in my 
presence, if you please Mr. Clarke," said 
Mrs. Woodbridge. "A man who can 
extemporize and arrange such very good 
coffee as Mr. Hamilton did last night, can 
never be wanting in genius, energy, and 
perseverance. I only wish, Mrs. Newton, 
you could have been there to partake of the 
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treat your friend^ Mr. Hamilton, provided 
for us." 

Mr. Hamilton bowed, and professed him- 
self flattered by her commendation, in a 
mock heroic tone, but then persisted in 
declaring that he saw no affinity whatever 
between heating coffee, and concocting an 
amusing narrative, in which latter quality he 
feared he should be found entirely deficient. 

" At any rate, you will leave us to judge of 
that," said Mr. Graham, smiling, ''when you 
have done coquetting about the commence- 
ment." 

'' I was making a pedestrian tour in South 
Wales, geologizing and botanizing, in my 
usua] dawdling way, when I found myself 
one evening putting up at a small public- 
house, in a little village, with a most unpro- 
nounceable Welch name. It was a Saturday 
evening, either the third or fourth of August, 
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I forget which. Well, I ordered supper, and 
whflst the landlord was bringing it in, he 
stopped and hoped that if I heard a disturbance 
very early the next morning, I would not mind. 
This, of course, led to questions, for it seemed 
to me rather strange that Sunday morning 
should be selected, by previous arrangement, 
for any disturbance whatever. 

" I then was informed that from time im- 
memorial, it had been the custom on the 
morning of the first Sunday in August, for 
the country people in the neighbourhood to 
ascend the steep hill behind the house where 
I was lodging, before sunrise. Their object 
was to drink of a spring which rises on the 
very summit of the hill, and which they call 
the Holy Well, the waters of which are 
singularly cold and clear, but why they 
chose that day and hour for that particular 
ceremony, I could not in the least ascertain. 
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I inquired if the landlord himself was going ; 
no, he should stay and mind the house, but 
probably there would be many who would 
pass that way, who would call in just to take 
a glass of something to give them heart for 
the walk, and that might make a noise which 
he feared would disturb me. 

" At first I thought he did not want me to 
remain at all, and that his warnings were in- 
tended to drive me away ; but presently I 
discovered that his only object was to per- 
suade me of the necessity of retiring early, 
which, as I was very tired, and had the 
prospect of being early disturbed, I consented 
to without much difficulty. 

'' It was a beautiful evening ; and, as I sat 
in the little parlour, near an open window, 
I heard a low voice call * Margaret — Mar- 
garet.' The name caught my ear, and 
attracted me directly. It was a name 1 
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loved ; so, without moving, I tried to ascer- 
tain from whence it came. There was a 
iiigh thick hedge, extending at right angles 
from the house, about three yards from where 
I sat. The voice came from behind it. It 
was replied to by a sort of impatient ' Well.' 
Then came a question, 'May I come in?' 
and the answer, not given very graciously, in 
a tone which would have discoiuaged me, 
* Oh, yes, for anything I care.* I suppose 
the young lady was standing at the open 
door leading into the garden ; for a minute 
or two afterwards, I saw her leisurely stroll 
down the gravel walk under the hedge, appa- 
rently intently occupied by the narrow flower- 
bed which bordered it. She was an extremely 
pretty, black-eyed Welsh girl, with the grace- 
fill carriage of the bust and shoulders, 
acquired by balancing their pails on their 
heads, and, although sunburnt and ruddy. 
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she really bad something refined in her 
appearance. 

*' Heavy steps sounded along the stone 
passage; and, in a minute or two, I saw 
another individual, whom I took to be the 
original speaker, join her. Then there 
foUowcKi the prettiest pantomime of love and 
coquetry I ever witnessed, acted under that 
sunny hedge. 

'* The new comer was a tall, athletic young 
man, with a pleasing countenance, and not 
very rough manners. First, I remember, 
she would not see him, but remained stoop- 
ing over some pinks, at the end of the 
flower-bed ; she gave a pretty little start 
when he came dose, and stood up, leaning 
against a post, and twisting the long stalk of 
one of the pinks round her fingers, only now 
and then looking at him over her shoulder. 
He seemed excessively humble and timid — 
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rather awkward ; but I fancy that is natural 
to a modest man in such a situation. Bash- 
fulaess does not become us, as it does you 
ladies, Mrs. Woodbridge ; and I am sure a 
man, unless possessed of a large bump of 
self-esteem, must feel himself sadly put out, 
at having to plead his own merits, and speak 
for himself on such an occasion. 

" After a while they began to pace up 
and down the walk — he speaking in a low, 
anxious, pathetic tone ; she turning away her 
head, and answering in a gay, careless, in- 
diflferent voice. I caught her words, as they 
came near. 'Really, I do not know any- 
thing about it ;' or, ' 1 don't care, I am 
sure ;' or such encouraging expressions. I 
wondered he could go on as he did. I never 
saw a more persevering lover. Then came 
other protestations. ' Michael Morris is a 
fine young man — a man of spirit. I like 
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him. Why am I not to walk with him ?' 
This was said in an indignant tone. 
Presently I heard again : * Pray, where were 
you all yesterday and Thursday ?' 1 thought 
that the most encouraging symptom I had yet 
seen ; if the young lady condescended to ques- 
tion his absence^ there was hope for him. Then 
they stopped altogether, dose to the window ; 
and I heard her say : " Your mother does 
not love me, Jemmy ; she has called me vain 
and idle. Perhaps, she is right ; perhaps, 
you think so, too.' 

" Of course, this produced lover-like pro-- 
testations, which she cut short by saying 
something more about Michael Morris. 

''I don't think I could have borne it, had 
any woman gone on so with me. I was 
angry myself at her coquetry; but after 
all, it was, I suppose, only in want of refine- 
ment, in broader language, and coarser 
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raillery, that she differed from many of her 
sex in a higher rank. It was undisguised 
nature, unveiled by fashion and finery." 

" Stop, Mr. Hamilton," interrupted Mrs. 
Woodbridge. " I really do not think I can 
let that last sentiment pass unquestioned. 
Do you think that all women would trifle 
with . an honest affection, or gratify their 
vanity by what you call coquetry, to the 
utmost extent that fashion or conventional 
good manners would allow ? Do you bdieve 
that none are influenced by genuine sensi- 
bility, modesty, concern for the feelings of 
others, and real desire, if pain must be given, 
to inflict the smallest amount possible ? Are 
you quite a sceptic on such points ?" 

" Heaven forbid ! I meant nothing of the 
kind," said Mr. Hamilton, warndy. " I 
know too well what women may be, to en- 
tertain derogatory notions of the whole 
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sisterhood. Besides," added he, in a lighter 
accent, "if I did cherish such opinions, I 
should not take exactly this opportunity for 
making them known. However, you mwft 
admit that there are occasionally in every rank 
of life, those who love such acquired import- 
ance as they gain by conduct like that of my 
heroine ; though, poor thing ! when I re- 
member the end of it all, I cannot but pity 
her. 

'* She promised at last, half in jest, ap- 
parently, that to-morrow, perhaps, she might 
decide ; and added, that he who was earliest 
on the mountain top, and first to drink her 
health at the Holy Well, might possibly be, 
also, the object whom she would make happy. 

" Just then her mother called her away, 
and when the fair Margaret retreated, James 
also re«entered the house, and I saw no more 
of him. 

N 2 
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" In compliance with my host's wishes, I 
did actually go to bed about nine o'clock ; 
the natural result of which was, that I woke 
about day-break. The stars were just 
growing pale in the sky; but, hearing a 
movement in the house, I rose, and dressing 
quickly, went into the kitchen, determining 
to follow the country custom, and see the 
sun rise from the hill top. 

" There I found James of the night before, 
just starting on his walk, and being a stout 
pedestrian myself, I set out with him. We 
became friends as we went along, and I 
learnt a good deal of his history ; he was a 
widow's only son ; pretty well off for a 
Welshman, and very anxious to marry the 
fair Margaret. His hopes were high, she 
had said more last night than usual; his 
rival, too, had a longer walk before him, and 
was a heavier man ; his chance of reaching 
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the top first, occupied his mind, and if a 
momentary misgiving crossed him, he would 
say, ^ and then you know she only said 
perhaps.' He talked much of his Margaret ; 
I praised her beauty, and he dilated on her 
many virtues; in short, poor boy, he was 
very much in love, indeed ; and although 
from personal experience I could not exactly 
sympathise with him, having never so 
nearly reached the culminating point of that 
amiable weakness, I believe I did very well 
as a listener, for he mistook the interest 
I took in anatomizing his feelings for real, 
actual sympathy, suid said to me, I remem- 
ber, poOT feflow, *I think. Sir, you must 
have a Margaret yourself in England.' I left 
him in the delusion. 

" We walked very quickly, and after a hwd 
toil, for part of the ascent was really very 
steep, we reached the summit. I shall never 
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forget that morning's walk. The gradual 
fading of the moon, which was in her last 
quarter, the extinction of the stars, as light 
crept over the sky from the east, the yellow 
glow mounting higher and higher, and showing 
in quivering beams, behind thin barry clouds 
which streaked the east. The extent of 
country at our feet, covered with the richest 
tints of gold and purple, for the short ftirze 
and heather were in blossom, and they spread 
a glorious colouring, which Turner alone 
might have dared to copy, and been laughed 
at for his pains ; all these formed a charm, 
which repaid me for the exertion of rising. 
At first we had heard no sounds except our 
own footsteps and voices, but after awhile, 
other echoes broke the stillness, and when we 
reached the summit, we could see many 
forms straggling up the hill side. But we 
were first. 
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*' Jemmy's quick eye, however, discerned a 
head ascending along another ravine of the 
mountain, and, breathless as he was, from 
the last five minutes' hard toil, he just ex- 
claimed, * That's he !' and rushed forward 
towards the Holy Well. 

'^It was a little stream, springing from 
under a huge block of stone, and falling into 
the natural bason its own waters had worn 
for it. 

" Unfortunately, Michael Morris was nearer 
to the fountain than we were ; and Jemmy's 
headlong speed alone prevented his rival 
obtaining the first draught My young 
friend threw himself on his knees beside the 
water, fiUed a glass he drew from his pocket, 
and raised it on high. ^To Margaret's 
health!' said he, with a triumphant air; 
but, before he could put it to his lips, 
Michael jostled him ; the stone on which he 
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stood was unsteady, and poor Jemmy, in 
another moment, was prostrated upon the 
turf; whilst Michael, with an unpleasant 
laugh, filled and drank off a horn of water, 
to Jemmy's toast. 

" The disappointed boy sprang from the 
ground, and seemed about to assault his 
antagonist; however, I interposed my 
strength, which is pretty considerable, and 
partly by firmness of temper, partly by firm- 
ness of muscle, I succeeded in establishing 
peace for a time ; actually compelled Michael 
to own himself wrong, and, induced, James to 
say he forgave him. I really think he did, 
too. He was as fine a young fellow as I 
ever saw; and* considering the cause and 
the provocation, I must say he recovered his 
temper admirably. 

" By this time, the number of visitants had 
greatly increased, and in half an hour or so. 
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there might have been several hundred 
people on or about the hill. I intended to 
get home in time to dress, breakfast, and go to 
church ; and I tried to persuade Jemmy to 
come down with me ; but in vain ; it was 
not the custom ; so I left him there, to put 
my own plans in execution, and moralise on 
the scene. It was a miniature likeness of 
the world, bound by habits for which they 
could give no better reason, than that their 
forefathers had done the same. I soon had 
the pleasure of giving an account of my 
morning's excursion to the pretty Margaret, 
as she prepared my breakfast, taking care not 
to intimate to her, that I was aware of the 
interest she took in the result. I hope I 
was right there." 

Mrs. Woodbridge nodded her approval, and 
Mr. Hamilton continued. 

" Well, I joined her after service, and we 

N 3 
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were chattbg in the little porch, she with 
her eyes and ears evidently directed to the 
road from the EDountain, when steps were 
heard approaching, hurried steps, some one 
running at full speed. Margaret started 
forward, her face flushed with bright pink, 
and her eyes glowing like sparks of fire, tell- 
ing her expectations and anxiety. It was not 
James, no; nor Michael; it was a young 
boy, a lad about fifteen, with a ghastly look of 
terror in his face. She spoke to him in 
Welsh; he answered a few words in the 
same language, at which she gave a piercing 
scream, and dropped down in the deadest 
faint I ever saw in my life. 

''I lifted her up, carried her into the 
garden, for there were many other people 
now approaching along the road, and then 
her mother came, and together we contrived 
to bring back life to the poor crushed child. 
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"By that time the kitchen was foil of 
people, all talking hurriedly, and yet in under 
tones of horror ; and when Margaret revived, 
it was only to fall into violent and hysterical 
weeping, clinging to her mother with shud- 
derings, and convulsive moans of terror. I 
trust I shall never go through such another 
scene ; but at last the poor sobbing creature 
allowed herself to be taken in-doors, they 
asked me to carry her, and the last I saw of 
her, was when I laid her on the low bedstead 
in her little room ; I could not help pausing 
a moment to look at her ; I had seen sorrow 
and suffering before, but no force of habit, 
I trust, could make me careless of woman's 
grief; the room and the accessories might 
be different, the crushed feelings, the 
broken-heart, must be the same in every sta- 
tion. I saw her hide her face on the pillow, 
turning from her mother's caresses, and then 
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I recollected I had no business there, 
and took myself off to learn the cause of 
grief." 

"What, on earth, had happened?*' ex- 
claimed Mr. Clarke, impatiently, as the nar- 
rator paused. 

" It was a horrid accident ; I never ceased 
to regret that I had not brought James down 
with me. I ought to have told you, that at 
the summit of the mountain is a level, in size 
about a quarter of an acre, on the northern 
side of which the ground falls abruptly, 
forming a precipice five or six hundred feet 
perhaps in height. It appears that Michael 
Morris, having qualified the cold waters of 
the Well, by some stronger and warmer 
liquid, became insolent and angry. He 
affronted James repeatedly, and, at length, 
unable to provoke him, he struck him ; many 
interfered, but this only made matters worse, 
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until, at length, Michael attacking him again, 
James had to defend himself; there was a 
struggle — the precipice was near — they 
slipped — staggered — Michael clung to James 
— they rolled over together and disap- 
peared." 

Various were the exclamations of horror 
from Mr. Hamilton's auditors, as he paused. 
No one had been prepared for this catastrophe, 
and they were half inclined to find fault with 
him for not being able to recount a more 
agreeable termination to his tale. He could 
only defend himself on the plea of its truth. 
Moreover, he was obliged to leave the story 
incomplete ; for he could tell them nothing 
more regarding the ultimate destiny of poor 
Margaret. He left her very ill, when he 
quitted the house that evening, to pursue his 
walk to another village; and when Mr. 
Clarke abused him for going away under 
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such circumstances, he justified his conduct 
boldly, saying that, as the daughter's state 
engrossed all the mother's time, and, moreover, 
the two mutilated corpses were brought there 
in the course of the day, to await the Coroner's 
Inquest, he thought the best thing he could 
do would be to make himself scarce, and 
relieve them of the trouble of a guest who 
drank too little to be very profitable. 

" And did you never return to the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Hamilton," enquired Flora, 
" to hear what became of that poor girl ?" 

" No, Miss Denys ; it was not in my 
power. I went on to Brecon, where I found 
letters, requiring my presence in London ; and 
I have never been in the Principality since. 
I thought of her once or twice afterwards; 
but I had domestic troubles of my own, 
which effaced the recollection; and it was 
only brought to my mind, after an interval, 
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of several years, by once more finding 
myself on a hill by twilight, with the 
mountains of Wales in the distant ho- 
rizon." 

*' I think I shall make a pilgrimage there," 
said Mrs. Woodbridge, " on pmpose to 
learn the sequel of your story." 

" That sounds very much as if you doubted 
the truth of it," replied Mr. Hamilton, 
laughing, ^' but I am not afraid of an 
investigation." 

" Then you really mean us to believe that 
this shocking accident actually happened," 
said Mrs. Newton. "I would much rather 
it had been your own invention." 

*'Not being gifted with Mrs. Newton's 
lively imagination," replied Mr. Hamilton, 
again, " I cannot pretend to invent anything 
romantic or affecting. I can only stick to 
facts. When you tell the story, you may 
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improve and beautify it as you please ; only 
pray don't leave out my character." 

" I once passed a winter at Aberystwith," 
observed Mrs. Woodbridge, " and found the 
people very interesting. I used to hear 
most touching histories of shipwrecks and 
storms. It is such a dreadfully dangerous 
coast, that scarcely a winter passes without 
some accident." 

" They are not much of fishermen," re- 
plied Mr. Hamilton, " and nothing at all of 
sailors. That is the reason of many acci- 
dents." 

" But that does not make them the less 
melancholy," said Mrs. Woodbridge. " Only 
think — one bright, star-light night, fourteen 
boats — nearly all there were there — set off 
from the Terrace beach to fish for whiting ; 
each with two or three men on board. One, 
the smallest, did not go so far, and returned 
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early. Not one of the others ever came 
back. The wind shifted suddenly to the 
east, blew a furious gale, and every man was 
lost. For some time, their friends hoped 
that they might have succeeded in reaching 
the Irish coast ; but hope died out, at last ; 
and no fewer than fifteen families lost the 
hreadr-winner in that single night. One 
little shattered boat, the one which escaped, 
lay on the beach, and seemed kept as a 
memorial of the event, when I was there." 

'' One had need to know some of the real 
tragedies constantly enacting around us," 
said Mr. Hamilton, thoughtfully, "to keep 
one from growing into a hard-hearted poli- 
tical economist. The constant cases of 
imposition one meets, and the frequency of 
b^gars, especially in Wales, makes one too 
much inclined to be incredulous to all tales 
of suflfering. To try and do something for 
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themselves, means taking to systematic beg- 
ging, whenever there is a good plea, such as 
lameness, or accident of any kind." 

" Yes, I admit they, are often impor- 
tunate and sturdy beggars ; but I like them, 
nevertheless," persisted she. "They show 
great sympathy for suffering, and always 
appeared to me kind-hearted and obliging." 

" Look," said Mr. Clarke, presently, " the 
clouds have lifted towards the south-west. 
I think we shall have a fine day to-morrow." 

"I doubt!" replied Mr. Hamilton; "the 
sky is too blue — ^at best, it will, T expect, be 
showery. Boyle, I think you talked of 
walking with me to- Easton, and round by 
the Herefordshire Beacon. Shall we try 
to-morrow, if it holds up at all?" 

" Yes, unless I am wanted by my unde, 
or Mrs. Denys, for anything." 

" Oh ! I dare say Mr. Boyle will be able 
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to spare you/* said Mr. Clarke, demurely, 
but in an under tone. 

Flora, at the same time, remarked, laugh- 
ingly, that she thought she could answer for 
her mother being very well able to do with- 
out Astley ; so she would give him leave 
of absence. 

" And Miss Denys, suppose you join my 
brother and me, in an excursion to the 
North Hill, to-morrow afternoon," said Mrs. 
Woodbridge. " I have never been up there, 
and want to explore as much as I can.*' 

"Well, if I can secure a companion for 
mamma," said Flora, " I should like it very 
much. Will you let me leave the question 
unsettled, until I can consult her and her 
wishes." 

Mrs. Woodbridge, of course, agreed to 
this proposal; and, after a little discussion, 
Mr. Clarke declared that he should propose 
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himself as companion to Mrs. Denys; but 
this was immediately after Flora had sug- 
gested that, perhaps, Annie Garden might 
like a drive. 

The party broke up, at last, without 
coming to any particular arrangement, beyond 
the walk to Easton, on which the two gentle- 
men seemed quite determined; and they 
all went their separate ways, after what 
Mr. Clarke persisted in calling a long and 
lively gossip, to the great indignation of 
Flora, who demurred at the adjective, and 
scorned the noun entirely. 
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CHAPTER X. 

They 
Who journey thither, find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks, and stones, and kites, 
That over-head are sailing in the sky. 
It is, in trath, an utter solitude. 

WORDSWORTH. 

The weather on the succeeding day was 
tolerably propitious for the various projected 
excursions, and the parties were, at first, 
arranged as had been proposed. The gen- 
tlemen started on their expedition about 
four o'clock, expecting to occupy at least 
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three hours in their walk. But Mrs. Wood- 
bridge and Flora were delayed much beyond 
what they had anticipated; for Mr. Graham 
had received that morning a note requesting 
his help the next day, in a neighbouring 
church, and he had a sermon to prepare 
which occupied a considerable time. 

Mrs. Woodbridge was the most patient 
of sisters, but he did not like to keep her 
waiting, and finally persuaded her to set 
out for her walk without him; declaring 
that the notion of interfering with her plans 
fidgeted him so, that he could do nothing 
under such circumstances. 

Consequently, the two ladies started toge- 
ther, and taking the way towards the Ser- 
pentine Valley, they bravely resolved to reach 
the summit of the North Hill, in defiance 
of the brisk breeze, which threatened to 
make it somewhat unpleasant at that elevation. 
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The road round the northern side of the 
hill, by the Ivy Rock, is, perhaps, less pic- 
turesque than many of the other paths in 
the neighbourhood; it certainly is much 
less frequented; Mrs. Woodbridge and Flora 
did not meet a single individual frx>m 
the time when, leaving the donkey-boys 
behind them, they turned up the steep, 
rocky path v?hich ascends somewhat abruptly 
from the Serpentine Valley, and its glitter- 
ing little stream. 

They remarked on the loneliness and still- 
ness of the soenory when they had passed 
the last house of the viDage, and as they 
walked on. Flora began rdatmg to her com- 
panion some of her travels in Scotland, and 
contrasting the green and luxuriant appear- 
ance of the country beneath them, the 
orchards, and woody knoQs, the rich com 
fields, and the many scattered villages in 
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sight, with the bare and barren mountains 
over which she had passed in the north, their 
stern outline, rugged features, and air of 
grand desolation. 

Then they fell into a discourse about 
some of their companions, and began com- 
paring their relative opinions respecting the 
different individuals in the house ; but Mrs. 
Woodbridge was cautious in expressing what 
she thought, although Flora was extremely 
anxious to obtain from her, what she 
considered a proper censure of Louisa Grant, 
and one or two other persons whom she 
disliked. 

One thing, however, the elder lady did 
say, that she thought it was not safe to express 
opinions before Miss Grant, on any topic, 
which you would not wish to have cir- 
culated: 

"I have heard her," said she, "repeat 
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things which were not intended to go beyond 
the circle in which they were said ; and it 
might be accndent or thoughtlessness in 
doing so, but she has so entirely altered 
the tone and manner of saying trifles, as to 
give rise to false impressions r^arding the 
meaning of the speaker/' 

" I can easily believe it/* cried Flora, " I 
cannot bear her myself, and was very sorry 
when she came here. In such society as 
that in which we live, Asdey is always saying 
we cannot be too t^utious; but caution is 
not my nature, and I am afraid I often put 
myself more in her power than I could 
wish." 

Mrs. Woodbridge smiled. 

" If you could learn to practice your cousin's 
lessons, you might derive some benefit from 
your visit here. Miss Denys ; it is a strange, 
idle way of living, and may lead to gossiping 

VOL. I. o 
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and mischief, amongst ffl-regulated minds; 
but I shoidd be sorry to think that any harm 
is the natural consequence of ladies and 
gentlemen associating together as we do. 

"So should I/' said Flora, warmly; "I 
do not know that I should like it very long ; 
but it amuses me now. I think we must be 
merrier, at least, than the monks could have 
been in the old abbey, and perhaps not much 
more mischievous/' 

" I don't know. It is a common habit to 
decry the ancient fraternities ; but it does not 
follow that the notion is entirely founded on 
truth. The monks of Malvern, I fancy, 
knew and employed the curative properties of 
the Hay Well; and if they entertained, or 
assisted the pilgrims who canae here to be 
cured, they were not utterly usdbssl" 

''1 wonder in what way they practised 
hydropathy then," observed Flora. 
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''Rather in a rougher mode than our 
refined habits could bear, I dare say/' replied 
Mrs. Woodbridge ; " but they understood how 
to lay down pipes and bring the fresh water 
into their house ; for the traces of them 
have been found recently." 

" Mr. Hamilton says there are no remains 
of the Abbey, except the old gateway, and 
the church ; all these modem buildings hare 
effaced the traces. What a pleasant com- 
panion he is in a walk, or a drive/' 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Woodbridge, calmly ; 
*' he is agreeable and well-informed. I own, 
too, to a little curiosity about his domestic 
history since yesterday afternoon. He 
evidently has not always been so lonely 
as he seems s^ present." 

" Oh ! you mean with regard to the charm 
the name Margaret had for him. I fancy 
it must have been a sister whom he lost, from 

o 2 
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something Mrs. NewtoD said one day. I 
believe he told her all about himself and his 
fietmily. They are great fiiends." 

"That is Cradley, I think," said Mrs. 
Woodbridge, pointing westward from 
where they just then stood. "My brother 
and I drove there one day. There is a 
beautiful spring gushing out of a hill-side, 
near the village, which produces curious 
incrustations and stalactites round its bed 
Were you ever there ?" 

Flora replied she had not been. 

"Then I recommend you to drive that 
way some day ; the road is exceedingly 
beautifuL I like the Herefordshire side much 
the best. Well, I think I have made the 
most of my time, and seen as much as I 
could of the country." 

" You are not going ?" enquired Flora, 
anxiously. 
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" Yes, soon. I do not think my brother 

« gets much good here ; and I only joined 

him en route to the north. We are going 

to Scotland for a short tour, I believe ; but 

our plans are not quite settled." 

" But not very soon," said Flora in a tone 
of disappointment ; '^ you are not going to 
hurry away ?" 

" Some time next week, I expect we shall 
move. The day is not settled yet." 

"Oh, how sorry I am ! That is the worst 
of this place ; one's pleasant friends all go 
away so soon." 

" Well, I think you will have a pretty fair 
party of friends left; and who knows who 
may come in our room," replied Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, laughing. 

" I am always in a fidget lest Mr. Boyle 

should not like the place, and should hurry 

Astley away. He seems so very shy and 
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grave, and altogether looks so much like a 
fish out of water, that I often think his 
patience win not last; though be has only 
been here four days now." 

** Is your cousin dependent on him ?" 

"No, not exactly. He properly belongs 
to my own Unde Frank, who brought him 
up, and has always treated him as his own 
son. My uncle was in the army once ; but 
he left it rather young, when he married 
Astle/s mother. They had no children of 
their own, and Astley was left entirely on 
his step-father's hands, when his mother 
died.'' 

" Is he in no profession ?" enquired Mrs. 
Woodbridge. 

" No ; he was to have had one, but some- 
how it was never settled what it should be." 

^^ That's a pity. A man should not be 
idle at his time of life." 
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'* No ; he should have had a commission 
in the Guards." 

*^ That would not have been doing much/' 
observed Mrs. Woodbridge, smiling. 

" Perhaps not in time of peace ; but who 
knows what may come ? The Guards have 
fought bravely, and may do so again/' said 
Flora. ''But the profession ^ would have* 
done for him very well.'' 

" Not if he is not rich." 

''Ah! he is not wealthy, I admit, at 
present ; but he expected to be. It was all 
that uncle's doing that he never had a pro- 
fession. He used to be always writing home 
to say Astley should have so many thousands 
in the funds, and so many hundreds of acres, 
by and bye, and he did not want him to be 
this, or that, or the other ; so it ended in his 
being nothing. He has his mother's fortune ; 
for that was settled on him by my unde, 
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when he married her ; but that is not more 
than between three and four hundred a year. 
I wish I could share mine with him," added 
she laughingly. " He would make a much 
better use of it than I can ; but conventional 
custom forbids one's accommodating one's 
friends in that sort of wiay ; and I should not 
like it to be known that I said even that," 
added Flora, abruptly changmg her tone to 
one of anxiety. " Please don't repeat it." 

Mrs. Woodbridge pitied her blushes, and 
relieved her mind by promising to say 
nothing on the subject to any one. 

They proceeded very slowly up the hill ; 
the windings and turnings of the path 
making it seem longer even than the road 
to the summit of the Beacon ; but the dif- 
ference of the views gave a novelty to the 
walk which beguiled them on, and often in- 
duced them to loiter on their path. 
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They found, to their surprise, that it was 
more than seven o'clock before they reached 
the top ; but by that time the wind had 
nearly died away, and the air felt so fresh 
and invigoi*ating, that, in spite of its being 
tea-time, they lingered on the summit, 
watching the rich clouds which were sleepily 
settling on the horizon, and trying to trace 
out, by a little map which Mrs. Woodbridge 
had brought with her, the various villages, 
towns, and counties which they ought to be 
able to discover from their present situation. 
They agreed in not caring about the evening 
meal, as they were neither of them patients, 
and were, consequently, at perfect liberty to 
seek refreshment of any quality, at the shop 
of Mrs. Edwards, the confectioner in the 
village. 

Time, however, passed more rapidly than 
they expected, and the sun was getting so 
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low in the sky, and was already so nearly 
concealed behind a thick bank, ere they 
turned to leave the hill, that Mrs. Wood- 
bridge proposed to shorten the distance by 
making a direct cut down frmn where they 
stood, trusting to reach some part of the 
cork-screw path beneath them, and thus 
materially to expedite their return home. 
As both the ladies were provided with 
American overshoes, they did not fed 
the damp of the grass, and courageously 
set out on their return in the manner 
proposed. 

Mrs. Woodteidge would have beoi wiser 
had she put more faith in the old prov^b, 
" the longest way round is the shortest way 
home ;" but, at that moment, she foi^ot it 
entirely, and Flora, who from more experience 
amongst hills and pathless wilds, might have 
known better than to forsake the track, was, 
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on this occasion, as on many others, thought- 
less and inconsiderate. 

The natural results followed. For a little 
way, they proceeded prosperously, and 
congratulated each other on their sagacity 
and forethought ; but, presently, they found 
to their surprise and inconvenience, that the 
grass, withered bents, moss, heather and 
shrubby furze, were not only very long, but 
very wet also. At every step, they sank 
above their andes, and the moisture of the 
herbage impeded them by filling their shoes, 
and completely soaking their stockings, and 
the skirts of their dresses. 

" This will never do," said Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, presently. ''Suppose we diverge a 
little in this direction. The grass seems 
shorter here ; and we may get on better." 

Accordingly, they altered their course, and 
for a short space proceeded more comfort- 
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ably; but, unfortunately, the new route, 
though more practicable, was less direct, and 
they did not advance very much, although 
they walked some distance. 

They turned two or three times to the 
right or left, according as they thought there 
was a possibility of getting on ; but rather 
lost than gained ground by these detours^ 
and after going on for a quarter of an hour, 
found themselves in an open space on the 
side of the hill, from which they could see 
but a little way round, and where they could 
not discover a vestige of a path. 

Mrs. Woodbridge began to be rather 
uneasy. 

" How sorry I am I brought you this way, 
my dear Miss Denys!" said she, looking 
about her, through the rapidly increasing 
gloom of evening. " I ought to have 
known better than , to try short cuts, and to 
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quit the right path ! How my brother will 
laugh at me! But now, to find our way 
home ! What shall we do ?" 

'* Keep straight on, I should say," replied 
Flora, bravely, " and never lose courage. If 
we walk resolutely forwards, we must come 
to some path in time. We must not be nice 
in choosing our road ; but take the rough 
and the smooth as they happen to come." 

" Yes, that wiU be a proper punishment 
for our rashness. We must not shrink 
from a scratch or a tear; so, forward, 
straight on," said Mrs. Woodbridge. 

On they went, stumbling here over a 
stone, slipping there down a steep slope, 
now caught, by a bush, and then entangled 
in an intricate labyrinth of furze ; but evi- 
dently advancing downwards, until, to their 
great dismay, they were suddenly brought up 
short by an abrupt and precipitous bank, or, 
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rather rock, down which it was impossible 
for them to descend. 

It was well for them, indeed, that there 
was light enough to prevent their falling 
down it, before they had discovered what was 
beneath them ; for, although not to be called 
a predpice, in the language of travellers, in 
search of the picturesque, it was quite high 
enough to have made a fall over it dangerous, 
and perhaps fatal. 

Becoming seriously alarmed by the dis- 
covery of the risk they had run, they agreed 
to proceed more slowly and cautiously, and, 
accordingly, they continued to walk along 
the edge of the bank, in hopes of finding 
some broken place, or some little gap in the 
steep side, by which they might descend. 
But after proceeding in this manner a con- 
siderable distance, they were suddenly brought 
to another stand still, by finding their path 
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intersected at right angles by one of those 
ravines, which look like the dry bed of a 
torrent, or a huge cascade of stones ; places 
which would be difficult to cross in the day 
time, and which in the uncertain light of even- 
ing, it was decidedly unadvisable to attempt. 
Wet up to their knees, weary, and 
somewhat dismayed at their situation, they 
paused in silence, and rested on a large stone, 
each most sorry for the other, and consider- 
ing what should be done. They stood on an 
abrupt comer of the hill, apparently overhang- 
ing a steep abyss, and far below them, they 
could see the lights of the village, and the 
windows of houses twinkling clearly in the 
darkness. The dwellings seemed so near, that 
the ladies could hardly believe them quite inac- 
cessible, except when reminded of their own 
position by the steep hill side, and rugged 
banks which now hemmed them in. 
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** And ofc must change his desperate track. 
By stream and precipice turned back." 

said Mrs. Woodbridge, at last breaking 
silence, " who would have thought of our 
realising a northern romance, whilst living in 
so unpoetical a place as a Hydropathic estab- 
lishment. But now, Miss Denys, what are 
we to do ?" 

" I am afraid my advice will frighten you, 
Mrs. Woodbridge, for 1 can only suggest that 
we should return once more to the summit, 
regain the path, and make a fresh start." 
" Is there nothing else to be done ?" 
"Nothing half so certain; we might 
wander about here all night, and not escape 
from these difficulties. 1 ought to have known 
better from the fu-st ; it is all my fault, in 
letting you make the attempt. But to 
say the truth, Mrs. Woodbridge, though I 
should have been wiser in Scotland, 1 never 
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thought of danger here, in attempting to 
cross a little English hill, in a quiet midland 
county." 

"Ah! that is woman's way," said Mrs. 
Woodbridge, " we foresee, avoid and guard 
against great dangers that may never happen, 
and fall in little things, in which we never 
expected to discover any risk. But come, 
my dear, this is no time for moralising, nor 
must we sit still in our wet clothes. Allons, 
courage, let us start." 

They rose, and began slowly to mount the 
hill as well as they could, ascending the ridge 
down which they had come, and treading 
back their steps with weary feet. 

In the meantime, the other pedestrian 
party had been much more successful. Astley 
and his companion accomplished their plans, 
and enjoyed their walk. It was almost seven 
o'clock, however, as they passed along under 
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Malvern Welk, and Astley looking towards 
Great Malvern as soon as he came in sight of 
the North hiU, began to wonder how the 
ladies had enjoyed themselves. 

"Miss Denys has the merit of bemg an 
excellent walker/' observed Hamilton, 
"though, I don't think she could have ac- 
companied us to-day. I believe Mrs. 
Newton did not go to drive with your 
aunt." 

"No, only Miss Garden and Mr. 
Clarke." 

" By the bye," said Hamilton, making a 
funny face, "Clarke, there, is becoming 
quite serious. Ever since the affair of his 
dog, which he made an excuse at first for 
his attentions, he has been devoted to the 
fair Creole." 

" He might make a worse choice," observed 
Astley. 
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" Yes, certainly ; I bfelieve he can afford 
to please himself, and then it is a luxury for 
a man to marry a poor wife, and I have a 
notion those girls are poor !" 

" A luxury, indeed," replied Astley with a 



"But when a man cannot afford that," 
pursued Hamilton, " I suppose his next best 
plan is to fall in love with an heir- 
ess." 

" May be, for interest sake, but I should 
scorn such conduct. I could not propose to 
a woman richer than myself," said Astley, in- 
dignantly. 

"Well, in point of feeling, I should 
agree with you. Were I married, I should 
like my wife to look up to me with unlimited 
respect, and perhaps she might not, if she 
thought I wanted her money. But then, 
you see, it is a course of conduct which does 
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not axiswer. Your poor men must either 
marry fortunes, or, like myself, continue 
single." 

" Has that been your excuse for the inde- 
pendent life you lead/' inquired, Asdey, with 
a somewhat incredulous smile. 

" Why, perhaps, not altogether. I have an 
unfortunate way of never being able to get 
on with young ladies much. I always have 
liked married women best ; though I hope I 
do not actually covet my neighbour's wife. 
I often wonder how other men contrive to 
meet with such nice young women, 
for I never can find them for my- 
self.'' 

" It is the difference between the full blown 
rose and the bud ; and you have not faith to 
believe in the flower, till you see it expanded. 
You want to know what sort of wife she 
would make before you trust her. Then 
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you must take a widow, like Mrs. Wood- 
bridge," said Astley, laughing. 

" Oh ! I ? I shall never marry, and cer- 
tainly not at present. I should never take 
a wife from a hydropathic establishment. I 
did not come here to look for one. I am 
only astonished at Clarke." 

" You think him serious then, do you ?" 

'^ Serious ! I should hope so. A man 
should be ashamed of himself to pay such 
marked attentions without being serious. It 
is base, ungendemanlike, unmanly. I don't 
think Clarke would ever be guilty of so 
cruel a thing, especially to girls alone and 
unprotected." 

"Men are very apt not to think much 
harm of it," observed Astley. 

" I hate a fellow who takes advantage of 
circumstances to trifle with a girl. I would 
rather he should be universally devoted and 
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gallant to all women, like that Malone ; for, 
although he makes an immense ass of him- 
self, he does not make victims of unfortunate 
girls, because nobody can think him in 
earnest for a moment. I know Clarke is 
incapable of doing such a thing, and that is 
what convinces me he has serious intentions 
now." 

" I dare say he is a man of honour," 
replied Astley, "but really when one sees 
how completely characters change with 
circumstances, I think one must be bold to 
answer for another in temptation." 

" Ah ! you don't know Edward Clarke so 
well as I do, Boyle ; nor understand what 
a thoroughly good fellow he is at heart. I 
can tell you, he was onoe y&ry nearly vic- 
timized by a woman something like that Miss 
Grant, and a burnt child dreads the fire, you 
know." 
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" How do you mean ?** 

''He was deluded when young, into a 
flirtation with a clever woman, and carried it 
on so far that public opinion gave a verdict 
that he ought to follow it up by a proposal, 
or he would be considered to have used her 
iU. Finding that his conduct had really 
given rise to these sort of reports smd expec- 
tations, like an honourable man, he took the 
only step which I think in such circumstances 
a man can do without disgrace. He resolved 
to pay the penalty of his folly, and actually 
made her an offer; which^^ happily for 
him, she refused, and he was quit for the 
fright." 

" Well, I suppose he did right ; how glad 
he must have been." 

''I consider he did perfectly right; had 
the lady's affections been engaged by his 
trifling, he would have committed a grievous 
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wrong; and he had no business to draw 
back for his own convenience, without first 
ascertaining this point. It is the knowledge 
of this circumstance which makes me believe 
him perfectly serious now. I suspect he has 
never come to the verge of a flirtation 
since." 

" And do you think he will be successful ?" 
inquired Astley, with interest. 

" I have not been able to decide ; some- 
times I think Miss Annie is conscious of his 
meaning, but I generally &ncy that she sets 
it down as English manners, of which she 
knows too little to judge of their true 
import." 

" Well, I never fancied you were such a 
speculating observer, Hamilton." 

" I dare say not ; you thought me as dull 
as my fossils, perhaps. But whilst I read 
my papers, write my letters, play billiards, 
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and study geology, I am yet quite alive to 
what is passing around me, and love as well 
to watch the feelings of a heart, as* I do to 
discover a rare specimen of botany." 

" I fancied you cared for nothing of the 
sort, and noticed nobody much, except Mrs. 
Newton." 

" Notice Mrs. Newton !" replied Hamilton, 
in a sort of indignant tone. " That's not 
exactly the expression I should use regarding 
her." 

"I mean no harm," said Astley, 
" you talk more to her than to most people." 

" And don't you know the reason ; because 
she is so infinitely to be pitied. I assure 
you, it gives me the heart-ache when I think 
of one so young, whose domestic happiness 
seems so completely crushed. I don't think 
her husband has a chance of recovery, and 
she knows it, too." 

VOL. I. p 
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^ And she is so very much attached to 
him/' observed Astley. 

"Poor thing — poor thing T said Hamilton. 
" I am always glad when I can secure her 
half an hour's amusement, or diversion ; and 
yet, to do her justice, she seems little to need 
external help to bear her burden. One does 
not often see her out of spirits/' 

^' Flora told me she fancied she suffered 
much at times from depression; she has 
seen traces of grief and emotion, which were 
not intended to be observed or commented on," 
" Poor thing !" repeated Hamilton, and 
they continued their walk in silence. 

On reaching the house, they found supper 
nearly over, but although Flora and her com- 
panion were not yet come in, nobody took 
much notice of the fact, as it was supposed to 
be sufficiently accounted for by the time at 
which they started. 
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However, whea the sua had set, and it 
was beginning to grow dark, Mrs. Denys 
became rather fidgetty on her daughter's 
account, and several times appealed to Astley 
for a reason of the delay. They had 
promised, she said, not to stay very late ; and 
the damp and chiU of the evening, after so 
much rain, would be extremely likely to give 
Flora cold ; and altogether, Mrs. Denys con- 
trived to make herself most uncomfortable. 
Gradually, her uneasiness communicated it- 
self to Astley ; it was nearly nine o'clock, and 
the ladies had not returned. It was too late 
for them to be walking alone, and he began 
to think of going out to look for them. He 
went to the porch, to observe what sort of 
evening it was ; it was dark and still ; the 
moon, of course, had not risen, and the sky 
was veiled with clouds. He walked out of 
the gate, and peered through the gloom into 
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the road. There were naises up in the vil- 
lage, voices of men shouting and laughing, 
apparently some disorderly party. It would 
be unpleasant for ladies to pass such people 
unprotected, he resolved to go in search of 
them immediately. 

He returned to the drawing-room, and 
quietly informed Mrs. Denys of his inten- 
tions, anxious not to increase her alarm, by 
.betraying his own; then resorted to the 
dining-room, to find Mr. Graham, and 
communicate to him the prolonged absence 
of his sister. 

"What is not Frances come back yet?*' 
exclaimed he, starting from his book, as 
Astley spoke. " That wild sister of mine ! 
she is not fit to be trusted alone. We must 
go and look for her.*' 

" Eh !" said Hamilton, " what is it now, 
Boyle?" meeting him in the hall, whilst 
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Mr. Graham was hastily assuming his great 
coat. 

Astley explained. 

" Not come back yet ; why they must be 
lost on the hill, and that's not a safe place at 
all in the dark ; we'll start to the rescue in- 
stantly." 

Accordingly, the three gentlemen set off, 
leaving poor Mrs. Denys, who had heard 
Hamilton's last words, in a state of nervous 
tremor, which no soothing from any of her 
female friends could calm, or even in the 
least degree ameliorate. The most dreadful 
forebodings filled her mind, and the only 
relief she seemed capable of finding, was in 
relating aU the most dreary stories of be- 
nighted travellers, wandering hopelessly 
amongst precipices and streams, of frac- 
tured limbs, and fatal colds, which seemed 
to crowd into her imagination at this moment, 
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and did really help to divert her actual 
anxiety. 

The remarks of other people were 
different. 

'* So Mr. Hamilton has gone to the 
rescue," said one lady in a loud whisper, 
" is it love of adventure, or love of some- 
body else takes him out at this time of 
night." 

"The handsome widow has great influence," 
remarked another, " she is just the sort of 
person to catch men ; quite lays herself out 
for admiration." 

Mr. Clarke's lip curled over his news- 
paper, as the whisper reached his ears. 

" I wonder your chivalry does not lead you 
to assist in this exploit, Mr. Clarke," said 
Mrs. Newton to him, " I should have ex- 
pected you, who think so little of scaling the 
Beacon, would have been the first to rush 
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out to the succour of two distressed tra- 
vellers." 

"I have yet to learn that they are dis- 
tressed/' replied he, smiling, " I daresay they 
are enjoying themselves amazingly all the 
time, and will come in wondering that we 
have been frightened." 

** You will not afford them much reason 
for wonder," observed Miss Garden. 

" Don't you think me hard-hearted. Miss 
Garden ?" said he in a softened tone to her, 
" but when there is real alarm, I can feel for it, 
even when I believe it ungrounded ; and were 
not both Mrs. Woodbridge and Miss Denys 
used to the country, and acquainted with the 
hills, I might think them in some danger of 
losing their way. Were they strangers or 
foreigners, I might go and look for them ; as 
it is, I really cannot imagine any cause for 
fear." 
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In spite of his reassuring indifference, the 
usual time for separating arrived before the 
ladies returned, and after the others had gone 
to bed, Mr. Clarke continued pacing the 
gravel in front of the house, listening for the 
return of the wanderers. 
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